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Exemplification by Art of the History of 
Our Lord.* 


HE graceful addi- 
tion made by Lady 
Eastlake and Mrs. 
Jameson to the 
literature of art, 
has the twofold 
interest, diversity 
and vigour of du- 
ality of authorship. 
It may be doubted 
whether this vast 
subject, spread 
over so many ages 
and so many lands, 
could have been 
grasped in a more | 
masterly manner | 
than it has been | 
by the two writers | 
in question; the peculiar training of the one 
and the position of the other having pre- | 
eminently qualified them for the task. It will | 
be remembered that Mrs. Jameson some twenty | 
years ago issued the first two volumes of a series 

illustrating Christian art, and in the interval | 
followed these up with further digests of her 
gleanings, entitled, ‘‘ Monastic Orders,” and ulti- | 
mately, by the “ Legends of the Madonna.” | 
This long labour in the same field necessarily | 
enabled her to store up a large amount of the 
material required for a work she had reserved 

from the first as the head corner-stone of her 

undertaking. In the midst of her task, after she 

had drawn up in a programme the form and 

sequence this work should take, and written 

some 200 pages of it, she was removed. That 

her intentions should, nevertheless, be carried 

out, her family and publisher placed her notes 

and journals in the hands of Lady Eastlake, who 

has ably accomplished its completion. 

As the notes left by Mrs. Jameson were for the 
most part descriptions of pictures, Lady East- 
lake was left entirely unfettered in her judgment, 
and by far the larger portion of the work may 
be regarded as the expression of her own un- 
biassed opinions and independent criticism—the 
effort of her unassisted ability. Living in what 
may be called an art atmosphere, both in com- | 
panionship and counsel, the wife of the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy has enjoyed rare | 
opportunities for acquiring fitness for the execu- | 
tion of a theme so exalted, and unequalled 
advantages in its prosecution ; foreign galleries, | 
libraries, and museums, as well as our own| 
store-houses, being alike in her acquaintance | 
and at her service. The selection of the very | 
spirited and indispensablo illustrations, some | 
300 in number, is entirely due to her taste and | 
discrimination. ee 

Mrs. Jameson proposed to relate the manner | 
in which art has depicted the life of our Lord | 
in the following mode :—First, without regard | 
to the chronology of art, she placed upon her 
programme the ideal and devotional expression 
of our Lord’s mission. In the next section she 
proposed to give the varied renderings of the 
life of our Lord on earth ; and the last was to be 
devoted to the types from the Old Testament, 
While making use of Mrs. Jameson’s conception 








* “The History of Our Lord, as Exemplified in Works 
of Art; with that of His Types :—St. John the Baptist, 
and Other Persons of the Old and New Testament.” 
Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson, continued and 
completed by Lady Eastlake. In two vols. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green, 1964, 





of the range of subjects coming within the scope 
of the proposed history, Lady Eastlake has im- 
proved upon the sequence, by returning to the 
order followed by previous classifiers of Christian 
art. We are accordingly presented with a chro- 
nological arrangement of the incidents of our 
Lord’s life, commencing with the fall of Lucifer 
and the Creation, and terminating with the 
visionary, vague, dreamy portraitures in which 
art has endeavoured to prefigure the awful gran- 
deur of the last judgment. It was impossible to 
combine the chronology of art with that of the 
facts represented : this sequence is, therefore, the 
best compliance with the interests of the sub- 
ject that was obtainable, 

Although pictorial art has borne the chief bur- 
den in exemplifying the life of our Lord, a wider 
range of artist-labour has been carefully searched 
for the representations that will show us the 
sentiment of those who wrought so many cen- 
turies nearer to the occurrence of the facts 
depicted. The treasures of the catacombs, sculp- 
tures on sarcophagi, and mural pajntings; 
mosaics, doors of churches, ivories, enamels, 
| gems, glass, miniatures, and early wood-blocks, 
have been examined for the information they 





| can yield. Ancient stained glass appears to have 


been the only vessel that Lady Eastlake has left 
sealed. 

For many ages Christian art was to the mind 
as bread to the body. It was certainly possible 
to exist on other fare, but its acceptation yielded 


As medizeval art receded from classic trammels 
it appears to have girded its loins and set out 
on a fresh path. But it would be useless to deny 
that classic traditions paid it some service by the 
way. The apple, for instance, is but a repro- 
duction of the golden fruit in the garden of the 
Hesperides; the serpent, of the dragon that 
guarded it. The Hebrew word given in the 
sacred text is the generic term for all fruit. 
Greek art represented figs as the particular fruit 
partaken of hy onr disobedient parents. Eastern 
and western art have occasionally shown 
oranges ; and in Burgundy and Champagne the 
vine has been selected. Roman art was there- 
fore free to choose, and, guided by classic tradi- 
tion, it chose the apple. 

Art has the difficulty to contend against that 
it can only represent one instant of time. In 
reality, the next would bring some changes to 
the action of the story. In this respect its capa- 
bilities are distanced by poetry. Convention- 
alism is the growth of this defect; the use of 
symbols one of its earliest expedients. It must 
be admitted that this difficulty occasionally 
called forth masterpieces of resource, as in the 
representation of the Seven Days, by an early 
master. This design is in mosaic, and may be 
seen in the cupola of the right hand vestibule of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice. After showing 
the work of the six days, the Creator, as Christ, 





seated on a throne, with the six angels on his 
right hand and on his left, is blessing the 


a nourishment otherwise unattainable. It fed,| seventh day, likewise in the form of an angel. 
filled, and sustained. It was the accessory of all| To make this day distinctive from the others as 


religious instruction, the ready exponent of all a day of rest, the artist has made it wingless. 
doctrine. All teaching took form, colour, and | Lady Eastlake, whose sympathies are with the 
reality in men’s minds by its aid. The preacher | earlier rather than the later masters, points to 
accosted the ear, the painter addressed the eye. | this ingenious typification of the inactivity of 
In answer to what was required of it, Early the Sabbath as an instance of felicitous expres- 
Christian art was a literal depiction of Biblical | sionon a par with the power of the most ad- 
facts with all the fidelity that the scant appli- vanced periods. Symbolization found its way to 
ances at the command of the limners could com- | embody the new ideas at first upon small objects, 
pass. Mature art, or art after the introduction such as signet-rings and gems. The simplest 
of printing, had loosened the chains that bound figure frequently represented the most elaborate 
knowledge hand and foot, made no such im-| and abstract idea. Thus the favourite symbol of 
measurable stride as might have been expected. | the fish alluded to the regenerating waters of 
If there was better anatomical drawing, there| baptism, and typified the convert caught by 
was also a looser rendering of facts and less|the Galilean fishermen, who were told to be 
earnestness. Art was no longer governed by /| fishers of men. Treated as an acrostic the 
truth, but bowed down before plastic, plausible | Greek word for fish also represented “ Jesus 
Fancy. But before art had attained the former| Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” Here was a 
usefulness and dignity there was a period of | volume of thought compressed in one rude 
some three centuries, in the first days of Chris-| outline. A ship typified Noah’s Ark, and that 
tianity, in which it was unrecognized. The | object in its turn symbolized the Church. The 
Jews, especially enjoined to abjure graven | dove, anchor, and lyre, are also in the list of 
images, were not likely to have viewed with| symbols mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
favour classic art; and to Gentile converts, | (who died at the beginning of the third century), 
newly repudiating the bondage of paganism, we | as being proper to be used on rings by Christians. 
may suppose it must have had peculiarly dis-| The diagram, a figure composed of a multiplicity 
agreeable associations. But as time wore on, of symbols, gives a mystic interpretation that 
and the Mosaic influence was lessened and the | wasin early favour. The signs by which art dis- 
bitterness of repudiation had passed away,|tinguishes the various personages in Sacred 
art began to take up the sacred story. Christian | History are of much later adaptation than these 
art, so to speak, was not a new birth, it was a| symbols. The key, always placed in the hands 
new growth upon an old stem. That it was not | of St. Peter, first appeared on a coin in the reign 
given to any or either of the early Christians in | of the Emperor Charles the Bald (ninth century), 
the exercise of their creative faculty to produce | but was not constantly used till the fourteenth 
anything of a very different natnre to that with| century. Even the cross, originally a heathen 


which the wreck of Rome had left them familiar | symbol, was likewise not familiar in its simple 





| we may assure ourselves by a rigid examination form, in Christian art, till an advanced period. 


of the contents of the catacombs. The story was | St. Chrysostom deposes to the frequent use of a 
different, but the manner of telling it very simi- | cross in his time; but this has been ascertained 
lar. Those whose opinion should be of weight|to be the so-called monogram of Christ com- 
have agreed that the object preserving the | posed of the two Greek letters X or Ch and the 
earliest manifestation of an application of art to| Por R. In the days of Constantine the same 
Christian purposes, is the sarcophagus of Junius | monogram still appears on coins, and, in fine, 
Bassas, found in the catacombs when they were | the middle of the fifth century had arrived before 
first explored in the sixteenth century. This, at| the simple sign of the cross came into vogue. 
first sight, might be easily mistaken for a pagan | This is accounted for by the fact that death by 
monument, there being nothing in the character | crucifixion continued to be inflicted upon of- 
of the drapery or ornament to indicate an entirely | fenders.up till within a century of this time. It 


new birth ; but a closer inspection shows in its 
ten compartments a consecutive series of Biblical 
incidents, commencing with the fall of man and 
ending with the denial of our Lord by St. Peter. 





required, at least, the lapse of a hundred years 
before the horrible associations could die out 
and the sign be looked upon in a devotional and 
mystical light as the emblem of the Christian 
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faith. Lady Eastlake displays considerable 
research at all times, but this is particularly 
evident in the section of the work in which she 
traces the eventual use of the cross in its 
various forms with its development into the 
crucifix. She arrives at the conclusion that the 
cross symbolized the person of the Redeemer, 
and that the crucifix was intended to convey 
something akin to a realization of the crucifixion, 
but only in an abstract figurative way by no 
means identical with a representation of our 
Lord’s Passion. Previous writers have alluded 
to an intermediate erucificial form in which the 
figure, devoid of signs of suffering or torture, 
might be a phantom hanging on the cross, thus 
shadowing out the substance of a Gnostic heresy. 
But Lady Eastlake has been able to find no such 
example. The nearest approach to this render- 
ing belongs to a much later period of art, 
illustrated by the Hohenlohe Sigmaringen 
Crucifix. This, if we may be permitted to say 
so, might be construed into a corroboration of 
the tradition that earlier art had treated the 
subject in the same manner. The figure is 
young, beardless, and beautiful, reposing on the 
cross rather than fastened to it; although a belt 
passing over the waist connects the two to- 
gether. The arms are ontstretched with an air 
as of one about to embrace those who gazed 
upon it with joyous serenity: a sweet peace, 
rather than pain, or sacrifice, being the senti- 
ment conveyed. A score, or more, of illustra- 
tions throw light upon this stage of the develop- 
ment of symbolization. 

The direction taken by art most curious to 
follow is the endeavour to point out and ren- 
der scenes and personages in the Old Testament 


as types of those in the New. ‘This pathway | 


has been as laboriously travelled by artists as by 


history of uur Lord is treated at great length. 
Adam, Abel, Noah, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, Jephthah, Samson, David, Solomon, 
Elisha, and Job have been all given as types of 
our Lord in the same way that Elijah is repre- 
sented to have been a prefiguration of John the 
Baptist. The Fall of Man most necessarily 
have preceded the occasion for atonement ; these 
two facts are, therefore, frequently treated toge- 


'picted moderns in classic costumes. 
schoolmen ; and consequently this phase of art’s | 





ther as indissolubly connected with one another. 
Indeed, in most instances where the history of | 
eur Lord is rendered in a series, whether in | 
sculpture or painting, it is commenced by a) 
representation of Adam and Eve beneath the | 
tree of knowledge ; and the mystical association | 
has been found to be still further worked out by 
giving the tree the form of a cross. Abel is 
accepted as a type of our Lord because he was 
the first of mankind who was righteous in the 
sight of God, the first who placed a sacrifice on 
an altar to God, and the first who was put to 
death unjustly. The scenes art has chosen to 
depict in these histories are not always strictly 
scriptural. (Queen Mary’s prayer-book, in the 
British Museum, shows Cain trying to cover up 
the dead body of his brother with leaves. A 
French bible of the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury shows Cain leading Abel by the hand 
emerging from a castellated gateway farnished 
with a bridge over the moat. In another in- 
stance, Lady Eastlake has detected Cain keep- 
ing his hat on in the presence of the Creator as 
a conventional expression of disrespect. Lucas 
van Leyden, following tradition, has left a fine 
engraving in which the end of Cain is given. 
The blind Lamech, accompanied by a boy bear- 
ing arrows, is in the act of bending his 
bow with the evident intention of shooting 
a human figure sitting crossed-legged beneath a 
distant tree and resting his head upon his hand 
in an attitude expressive of weariness of life. 
Similar versions of this rabbinical legend con- 
cerning the death of Cain are to be found on the 
stalls of the Cathedral of Amiens, in the Campo 
Santa, at Pisa, and on the north side of the 
cathedral at Modena. The mention of this fact 
leads us to remark upon one of the errors of 
Christian art. She is frequently to be found 
straying beyond the bounds of truth. With how 
much more respect we should have surveyed her 
creations if it had come out in the evidence of 
such an examination as that to which the present 
and similar works have given rise, that in no 
single instance had the plain scriptural truths 
been exceeded. But in many instances the 
oriental charms of tradition have proved too se- 
ductive, and labour that should have been spent 
on truth has been lavished on fable. Return- 
ing to the types, Noah, as the builder of the ark, 
‘was interpreted into the great founder of the 
Church, his ark into the Church, the deluge into 


baptism. Abraham and Isaac, from very early 
times, were looked upon as symbols of the great 
sacrifice. The great father of nations gave his 
son for a sacrifice, and that son carried the 
faggot with which to light the altar-fire, up the 
same path, on to the same mount, as that up which 
Jesus carried the cross. To intensify this ab- 
straction, the wood carried by Isaac is generally 
placed crossways on his shoulders. St. Gregory 
of Nyssa alludes to the frequent rendering of 
this vivid type, and says he can hardl roiadn 
from tears on beholding it. With such an ac- 
yulescence it is not to be wondered at that the 
same mystic meanings, once found, in the other 
numerous personages mentioned were much 
elaborated. This led to an exaggerated strain 
to twist every incident in the old writings into 
a foreshadowing of the events in the life of our 
Lord. The translation of Enoch was a prefigu- 
ration of the ascension. The three mighty men 
who penetrated into the camp of the Philistines 
to procure water from the well of Bethlehem are, 
under this influence, made to typify the three 
kings at the nativity. Allegory is doubtless an 
instinct of art, but the rendering of history is a 
more important object than a gratification of a 
feeling for the fanciful, and we would that the 
artists of old had borne this fact in mind. 
Anachronisms appear to have been ever the 
pitfalls of art. In medieval times we may 
see that art not unfrequently perpetrated the 
error of draping representations of Scriptural 
figures in what were then modern costumes, and 
of placing as accessories to sacred subjects mo- 
dern every-day objects ; and, not warned by the 
effects of this unpleasant shifting of time and 
place, modern artists reversed this practice, and 
with equal absurdity and for a long season de- 
When 
Benjamin West announced his intention of giving 
the death of Wolfe in the actual regimentals 
worn at the time, Sir Joshua Reynolds endea- 
voured by every argument in his power to induce 
him to alter his mind, believing that the dignity 
of the subject would be ruined by such a course. 


| The reverse of this treatment may be seen in a 


Flemish Bible of the fifteenth century in the 
Burgundian library at Brussels, where, in an 
illustration of the opening passage in the 69th 
Psalm, in which David cries, “Save me, O God, 
for the waters are come in unto my soul,” David 
is seen floating in water, nude but crowned, with 
a line of comfortable Flemish houses fringing 
the shore. Again, in a painting upon the walls 
of the church of St. Angelo, in Formis, Adam 
and Eve are shown going from Paradise gor- 
geously dressed, the latter wearing a farred train 
so long that she is obliged to hold it up as she 
picks her way. In another instance, in a paint- 
ing of the Paul Veronese school, Rebecca is 
represented alighting in the arms of Isaac, who 
is dressed as a Venetian cavalier. It may have 
been the frequency of these anachronisms that 
led to the practice of painting portraits in Scrip- 
tural subjects. Pointel, the banker, commissioned 
Poussin to paint him a picture showing the 
different styles of beauty of young women, who 
saw no want of reverence in choosing Rebecca 
at the well as his medium. In late art this sin 
was frequently committed. In the Psalter of 
Henry VIIL., in the British Museum, King David 
is a portrait of Henry, and the fool a likeness of 
Somers, the court jester, in the illustration of 
the passage, “The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.” Titian painted the portraits 
of the Emperor Charles V., his son, afterwards 
Phillip IL., and Cardinal Ximenes, in the “ Supper 
at Emmaus ;” and Paul Veronese painted his 
wife and family in the same subject. Perugino 
made his picture of the “ Resurrection” the 
medium of hunding down his own portrait and 
that of his pupil Raphael. 

Another looseness to be detected in some 
stages of early art is the want of a due attention 
to details, such as has left Hagar to thirst in a 
green luxuriant country. Poussin, even, has 
given trees and pastures to the desert of the 
Israclites. Ancient anachronisms have, doubt- 
less, their defenders ; and in the case of archi- 
tecture and furniture it would, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult to decide whether it would be more desirable 
to find an approximate reproduction of the forms 
aimed at, or a bold replacement by those in daily 
use around the artist. The archeologist, study- 
ing Saxon missals, would, we may be sure, prefer 
the latter, deeming the first but of doubtful 
veracity, according to the learning of the minia- 
turist. But, taking Christian art as one vast 
scheme, not as a series of individual efforts and 
creations, it should be syn with truth. 








being lost to human knowledge for centuries, it 
was hoped that art would be able to reveal the 
opinions that men held upon certain doctrinal 
points, in the eras immediately succeeding the 
life of our Lord on earth. The inscriptions 
and sculptures were classified and anxiously 
examined, but art failed to yield a sufficing ex- 
plicitness. This is an instance where a minute 
attention to a truthful rendering of facts would 
have been of great value. Perhaps the cunning 


of men made the difficulty greater, and mystified 
the truth. 


The murder of the Innocents, theugh a scene in 
which neither the infant Jesus nor his mother 
were present, has been a favourite subject for 
the graces of Christian art. The forty children 
who may have been wickedly massacred at 
Herod’s command, were unhesitatingly multi- 
plied into fourteen thousand. Rosselli, Fra 
Angelico, Matteo di Giovanni di Siena, 1, 
Baccio Bandinelli, Daniel di Volterra, ido, 
Rubens, Andrea Celesti, Poussin, Breuhgel, and 
Jan Steen, have all treated this episode. The 
miracles, the parables, have also found their 
numerous expositors, but the grandest expres- 
sions of human adoration must be looked for in 
the portraiture of those scenes, commencing with 
the Entry into Jerusalem, and including the 
Crucifixion, distinguished as the Passion of our 
Lord. Holbein gave the leading incidents of 
this eventful period in nine designs; Albert 
Durer depicted them in fifteen; Duccio arranged 
them in twenty-six. Lady Eastlake,going through 
them deliberately, gives the passage they depict, 
with the commentaries they suggest, and the 
modes taken by the various artists in various 
centuries, to realise their occurrence. She has 
also placed before her readers all the extraneous 
information bearing upon the subject that her 
researches have brought to her knowledge. 
Thus, amongst other matters, the nature of the 
crown of thorns is fully discussed, and the 
three-thorned acacia, a specimen of which is in 
the garden of the Bishop’s Palace at Fulham, is 
accredited with the interest belonging to its sup- 
posed identity. She also enters, with just dis- 
crimination, into protest against the degradation 
that art descended to when she permitted her 
teachers to represent Christ as falling beneath 
the cross, instead of encouragingly carrying it to 
the end, and in other ways to sacrifice truth for 
dramatic effect, errors never committed by mas- 
ters of the devotional fervour and power of Fra 
Angelico. With much skill of diction she follows 
Christian art in its revolutions round its sacred 
centre, the head of Christ, throngh these and its 
extreme phases, the representation of that mysti- 
cal Trinity which St. Bernard declared was a 
mystery , that it was “temerity to search into, 
piety to believe, and life eternal to know,” till it 
culminates in that great test of imaginative 
power, the rendering of the Last Judgment. 
Aided by the clever etchings of Mr. Edward 
Poynter, and the drawings on wood by Miss 
Clara Lane, Lady Eastlake fulfils one of the first 
conditions of art. All that she has written can 
be easily understood by those seeking instruc- 
tion, as we shall particularise in a further 
notice. 








THE SANITARY STATE OF METRO- 
POLITAN DWELLINGS. 


No one who has had personal experience can 
doubt for a moment that the improved arrange- 
ment of the subdivided dwellings in the metro- 
polis is a sanitary question londly calling for 
careful attention. The evils of intramural inter- 
ments, after a severe battle, have been brought 
to an end; the main drainage of this great city 
is approaching completion; and in other direc- 
tioys ‘progress has been made; but as regards 
the dwellings in which vast multitudes are at 
present forced to reside, the state of things 
remains most unsatis: and serves to injure 
life and health to an extent which has not yet 
been sufficiently estimated. During a compara- 
tively recent period, the removal of dilapidated 
and unwholesome dwellings throughout the 
London district has been enormous in extent; 


and up to the present time the houses provided - 


in lieu have been quite insufficient, and the result 
has been, as we years ago stated would be the 
case necessarily, that great masses of people are 
driven into houses which were never intended for 
the use of numerous families. In one way the de- 
molition of the dwellings which have given place 
to the construction of railways and other modern 
changes, is scarcely to be regretted, for it was 


When the catacombs were first opened out after | not easy to overestimate the evil condition of 
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many of them; but the mischief is, that no 
sufficient provision of suitable dwellings for the 
industrious classes, and others of limited income, 
has been made in their place. 

The last report of the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Working Classes, which is 
presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, holds 
out more promise than those which have pre- 
ceded it. The amount of profit is increasing; 
and in connexion with the rows and courts that 
have been altered and made wholesome at a 
very large cost, the account is satisfactory. In 
other ways we hear that property formerly unfit 
for the occupation of various families has been 
put into a good sanitary state, and at the same 
time made to afford a fair return to the owners. 
The so-called model buildings are also increasing 
in number, and making better returns. This 
seems to have been in part the result of a con- 
siderable advance in the rental of the rooms. 
Still it is very rare that those places are left 
unoccupied for many days; in fact, at most of 
these establishments, there are lists of the names 
of persons who are anxious for accommodation 
in them. Structures of this kind will increase 
in number ; but, for several years to come, the 
health and amount of the death-rate of many 
thousands of the population of the metropolis 
will depend on the effective drainage, the pre- 
vention of overcrowding, attention to proper 
ventilation, and the extended inspection of those 
places, for which we have long earnestly called. 

Walk in whatever direction you choose in the 
metropolitan suburbs, the extent of the building 
operations which are going forward is astonish- 
ing. From the centre of the capital armies of | 
brickmakers and builders are marching on, and | 
driving back the market-gardeners ; and, as if 
by magic, the green fields and the lanes are 
giving way to rows of houses and macadamised 
roads. Even now,some of the suburban ceme- 
teries—Highgate and Victoria Park—are be- 
coming inclosed by dwellings ; and if the same 
extent of progress go on, it may be neces- 
sary to look further abroad for places for 
the reception of the dead. Looking at these 
extensive operations, it is impossible to help 
feeling regret that so few of those buildings 
have been reared with a view towards the proper | 
accommodation of workmen and their children. | 
The chief part of the houses are on the old | 
plan, intended for the use of a single family, and 
will let at the rate of from 301. to 401. a year. 
We should be glad to be able to report that some | 
efforts equal to the occasion were made to pro- 
vide suitable homes for the industrious classes of | 








ference is not evoked by the numbers which dwell 
in one room or in the several rooms so long as each 
home is occupied by a family distinctly related. 
Thus an aged grandfather or grandmother, with 
sons and their wives and children, or 
even those borne to them of a fourth ion, 
may, in defiance of decency and the rulesof health, 
herd together without police interference. But 
if it can be shown that strangers have been ad- 
mitted to lodge, the person renting the place 
can be summoned before a magistrate and made 
to fit up the house in accordance with the 
lodging-house act. 

It is clear that in the present condition of 
affairs, it would be impossible to alter many of 
the tenemented dwellings in use so as to meet 
the requirements of the Common Lodging-house 
Act, which is intended more especially for the 
good management of resting-places for single 
men who have no family ties; and where 
a good kitchen, with receptacles for the safe 
keeping of spare food, clothes, or other 
property, and the use of a commodious sitting- 
room, well lighted with gas at night, and 
supplied with newspapers and periodicals are 
required: water must also be served to the 
lavatories and closets, and the cleanliness of the 
beds, and occupation of the sleeping-rooms in 
proper numbers by lodgers be seen to. In a house 
of this description, in George-street, Drury-lane, 
as it is stated by Mr. Rigby in Mr. Twining’s 
pamphlet, the profits are 14, per cent. on in- 
vestment, and in Clark’s-buildings, St. Giles’s, 
as much as 10 per cent.* To return, however, 
to the subject of the inspection of dwellings let 
in tenements : it is certain that the police power 
of inspection is of but little use; we find, there- 
fore, that while a class, for the most part adults, 
and who have few cares beyond their own, are 
protected by wise and necessary provisions, a 
multitude of the heads of families, who go to 
form the main power of British industry, and 
their children, are left without that care which 
is really under the present circumstances neves- 
sary for their safety. The parish sanitary 
officers, even in the best regulated London 
parishes, are insufficient for the labour which 
is needful. How can any one reasonably expect 
that two sanitary officers can attend to the 
wants of districts which contain a population of 
over 100,000 persons, and from 15,000 to 20,000 
houses? No wonder that constant complaints 
are made of delay in the attention of the officers, 
with accounts of choked drains, overflowing cess- 
pools, the want of water, &c. 

The simple perambulatjon of a district in 





and others : many have been reared in the midst 
of neglect, and know nothing better. With some 
of the poorest of the community, to be found in 
large numbers, there is a difficulty in obtaining 
accommodation of any kind at arate which they 
can afford ; and should they be led, by sickness 
and death in their families, to find fault, they 
are ordered away. Others are in arrears of rent, 
and fear the broker: thousands are careless of 
consequences ; others do not know how to set 
about applying for attention ; and many, although 
their children are lying on a bed of sickness and 
dying before their eyes of poisoned air, see in it 
only God’s will, while in truth they are them- 
selves committing murder. 








NOTES OF A PROFESSIONAL TOUR 
IN THE COLONIES.* 


For nearly 60 miles to the east of Belize the 
course of vessels is through intricate passages, 
amongst innumerable islets, covered to the 
water's edge with an impervious mass of vegeta- 
tion, principally mangrove trees, interspersed here 
and there with a few cocoa nuts, with their grace- 
ful, feathery-looking foliage; through narrow 
channels, on each side of which are steep and 
rugged walls of coral, and along smooth and 
unrippled water, which presents a variety of 
hues, sometimes the most heavenly blue, and 
sometimes of the brightest and most sombre 
green, and so clear and crystal-like, that you 
may see the various occupants of the briny deep, 
occasionally a shark of huge dimensions, which 
constantly hover about the ship, or dolphins 
gamboling and playing sportively around ; then 
the flying fish, on swift and steady wing, and 
myriads of other fishes, of all shapes and forms, 
known and unknown to naturalists. 

Some of the Kays present a beautiful appear- 
ance, rising above the bright blue waste of 
waters, covered with their bright and dark- 
green foliage; and the beaches where they are 
exposed, consisting of a fine white sand, the 
débris of the coral formation of dazzling white- 
ness: occasionally a small wooden house or hut 
peers up above the trees, but they are generally 
uninhabited, except St. George’s Kay, which is 
the health station for Belize, where the sickly and 
fever-stricken patient seeks restored health, or 
the resident of Belize repose and the luxury of 
sea bathing. 

There are some good houses erected on the 
island, which was formerly the seat of Govern- 
ment; but Government House is now disused, 


this vast city ; and we look with anxiety to see | which 100,000 people dwell, is a labour of time | and is in a ruinous and dilapidated state, the 
the effect which the working of the metropolitan | and difficulty, and if the duty is to be confided | glory of its former days departed. Attached to 
railways will have in causing the erection of ato the parishes and unions, five sanitary inspec- | the houses are permanent bathing-places, and 


class of houses which are so much wanted. 


It | tors, instead of two, would find plenty to do if) craals are made outside them for protection from 
has been found that since the opening of the| they rightly attended to their work; and if| the depredations of sharks. 


They are close 


Underground Railway, more than 60 per cent. | suitable men were selected, the ratepayers would | pijed in with a species of palm, called “ boutans,” 


have been third-class passengers; and, with a/| 
view towards still further meeting the wants of | 


the labouring classes, the company have recently | inspection, we have noticed on the part of the the river of that name. 


save money in the long run by the increase. 
While watching the present system of sanitary 


| 


which endure long and well in sea water. 
The town of Belize is situate at the mouth of 
The appearance from 


run especial trains for workmen, so as to enable | police an unwillingness to interfere, and on the | the harbour is picturesque and striking, and has 
them to get to their business before six o'clock | part of the parish authorities a still greater peep compared by Stephens to Venice; but, 


in the morning ; the fare for the double journey | 
being only 3d.; so that a man may live in the 
open air about Paddington and reach the City 
or the other stations at the charge of 1s. 6d. a 
week. 

As each year rolls on, a knowledge of the laws 
of health spreads more widely amongst the work- 
ing classes; and when it becomes generally 
known to what a great extent the health and 
strength, and happiness and success, of them- 
selves and children, depend upon the sanitary 
state of their homes, many of the rooms which 
are at present in use will be no longer tolerated ; 
and there will be a competition amongst capi- 
talists and builders to supply what will be exten- 
sively wanted. Much other work might be done 
usefully. Eachiparish should get a careful 
account of the present state of the drainage of 
streets and dwellings in connexion with the 
main drainage. We want to know how much 
branch work has been effectually done and what 
still remains to be completed. 

A law for the proper inspection of metro- 
politan dwellings in which more than two 
families reside should be no longer delayed. 
The chief means now available for inspection are 
the parish sanitary officers, and a small section 
of the police, whose duty it is to attend to “ com- 
mon lodging-houses,” and to buildings which 


reluctance to move, unless they are forced to 
do so by the outbreak of some pestilence, the 


from what I have heard of the latter city, I 
cannot trace any resemblance, unless you can 


remarks of coroners and magistrates, or by the compare the marble palaces and elegant gondolas 


strictures of the Press. 
disposition shown to shift the duty from one 
department to another, and so the public are 
left in the doubtful and precarious position of a 
person sitting on two stools. 

Matters are better within the City limits ; but 
throughout the metropolitan distriet, by the 
want of the renewed inspection of places which 
have been brought under the notice of the ma- 
gistrates who have ordered their alteration and 
improvement, many of these spots we have fonnd 
either imperfectly attended to, or else, after a 
few months, in as bad a state of neglect as at 
the time of the complaint being mads. 

As we have before said—and increased know- 
ledge on the matter confirms our opinion—the 
health of the poorer and industrious classes of 
this vast population, at any rate for a quarter 
of a century or more (while sanitary changes 
are going on, and the old, inconvenient, and un- 
wholesome dwellings of the multitude are giving 
place to better arrangements), and the lives of 
thousands in each year, depend on the systematic 
examination of dwellings in a manner to which 
we have before referred. It is next to useless 
to wait till complaints come from the tenants 





have been pronounced dangerous and dilapidated, 
but with those houses which are not licensed the 
police seldom interfere except in cases when they 
receive some direct information of the illegal 
overcrowding of tenemented houses. This inter- | 





* In connexion with the rate of the profits won? pte 
belonging to societies the cost of general as well as 
management should be shown, and that divided in a pro- 
portionsie rate over each set of houses, would show more 
clearly the true state of affairs than is now discoverable, 





. 


There is, in fact, a of that “ Queen of the Seas” to the timber-built, 


shingle-covered houses, some of them with no 
pretensions to beauty, and rude pitpans and 
doreys covered with awnings. 

It is almost like comparing the rough log 
hut of the squatter, with the well-finished, 
elegant built mansion of England; but I sup- 
pose we must set this down as a high-flown 
metaphor, the creation of a highly-wrought and 
inspired imagination. The embouchure of the 
river was originally crossed with a rude wooden 
bridge, erected about forty years ago; but it is 
now superseded by a trussed beam bridge of 
three spans (described in a previous Volume of the 
Builder, vol. 18, p. 757), which can be seen from 
the harbour. The account I sent you of the 
bridge was copied verbatim by the New York 
Herald, which was brought down by trading 
barques, and circulated in Belize, before the 
arrival of your number by the English mail con- 
taining it. 

The Court-house is also seen from the harbour, 
with its flag-staff in front, and colours flying to 
indicate our flag and number; Government 
House to the south; a wooden erection, with 
verandahs and balconies around ; and the Church 
of St. John at the back, with its brick tower, 
and low shingle-covered spire, embosomed in 
a grove of mahogany, tamarind, almond, bread- 





See p. 580, ante. 
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fruit, and mango trees ; and the houses of Front- 
street decked out in white, yellow, and red, with 
the graceful foliage of the cocoa nut and cab- 
bage tree, and here and there an aloe over- 
shading them: the whole combined has a pretty 
and picturesque effect. 

The town of Belize contains about 10,000 in- 
habitants ; Corosal, a town to the north of the 
colony, 4,000; and Stann Creek, to the south, 
5,000; and the colony is said to contain 30,000 
inhabitants: I am inclined to think that the 
population is greater, but very much scattered 
about. As there is no census, or registration of 
births and deaths, it is impossible to arrive at a 
correct opinion upon the subject; and it would 
be difficult to obtain it, as the inhabitants of the 
country lead a sort of wild, nomadic life, and the 
presence of an enumerator amongst them would 
be the signal for a general exodus. 

The inhabitants are a motley group of almost 
all nations,—English, Scotch, Irish, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Russians, Belgians, Americans, 
Caribs, Africans, Mosquito Men, Indians, &c. : 
there are but few English, chiefly officials, plenty 
of Scotch, many of the old settlers, a great many 
Spaniards, doubtless the descendants of the 
legions of Columbus, and Africans, and a few 
of the other nations. 

The Spaniards appear generally a degenerated 
race; while the Africans, the descendants of 
slaves, are many of them a fine, tall, well-made 
race of men and women. 

The military force for the defence of the 
colony consists generally of about 300 men of 


one of the West Indian regiments, and a small | 


number of artillery: the former wear the showy 
Zouave costume, and are a fine body of mey. 


They call themselves the “ Queen’s Gentle- | 
men ;” and verily, if fine dress makes the gentle- | 


man, they are not unworthy of the appellation. 
The town is about two miles long, from Yar- 


borough on the south, to the barracks in the | 
north, and extends about half a mile inland, with | 
narrow streets running nearly parallel to the | 


harbour, and others crossing these at right 
angles, also narrow. The river divides the town 
into north and south. 

The streets are generally raised and formed 
by cutting ditches on each side, using the earth 
for that purpose, and the level of the land is not 
more than two or three feet above the sea; so 
that these ditches are constantly full of stagnant 
water, into which the inhabitants throw all their 


filth, and you may imagine the effect this pro- | 


duces on the health of the place, under a tropi- 
cal sun. Those, perhaps, thoroughly acclima- 
tised or seasoned to it, do not feel it, but the 
unhappy Europeen rarely or ever fails to be 
stricken down by the terrible and fatal diseases 
of the place. 


centre and side aisles, and the entrances are 
through porches at the north side and west ends: 
there is a vestry on the south side. An apse 
has recently been erected at the east end, with 
a large circular-headed window, filled with 
stained glass, the subject being St. John the 
Baptist in the Wilderness. The floor is laid with 
tesselated pavement. 

The other church is dedicated to St. Mary, 
originally sent out as an iron church, but it was 
placed in the hands of a ’cute Yankee carpenter, 
who, not understanding the mode and principles 
of construction, absolutely metamorphosed it into 
a wooden one, using up what iron he could find 
a place for. 

The great difficulty you have to contend with 
in the colonies is the want of skilled artizans. 
They do not offer sufficient inducements for such 
men to settle amongst them, and the conse- 
quences that result are a great waste of money 
in materials and labour. 

There is a large cemetery laid out at Yar- 
borough, the south end of the town, in which 
the bones of Protestant, Dissenter, and Catholic 
‘repose and mingle their dust in peace, but the 
| ground is low, the coffins being generally lowered 

into the water. There is also a Catholic church, 
‘a large rectangular building, erected of brick 
and stone, and without any architectural merit, 
although designed by a clerk of the works of the 
Royal Engineers. There are many Catholics in 
the colony, and a large sum is voted annually for 
its endowment. There are also Baptist, Wes- 
leyan, and Presbyterian chapels, the first wooden 





from the design of a Scotch architect. 

The barracks are large wooden erections, 
although belonging to the State; and notwith- 
| standing there have been severe fires in 1854 
and 1856, and since I left, still it is thought 


erections, the last a temporary building, but | 
they are about to erect one of brick and stone, | 





market-house, about 100 ft. long and 60 ft. wide 
(see Builder, vol. iv. p. 190): it is one of the best, 
if not the best, in any of the British colonies in 
this part of the world. It was erected in 1846, 
and cost 11,0001. : in consequence of the founda- 
tion being improperly piled, it has been taken 
down and re-erected at a further cost of about 
2,0001., and the foundation is still bad, further 
settlements having taken place. 

There are also good public schools: they were 
originally erected to form three sides of a large 
quadrangular piece of ground, with an open 
space between, but one has recently been re- 
moved on the American system, on rollers, &c., 
to form an assembly-room, police court, cells, &c., 
to supply wants much required. They are built 
of wood on brick pillars 11 ft. high, and are 
84 ft. long and 43 ft. wide: the rooms inside 
are lofty, and the roof is boxed in underneath 
the collar beams. The west building has apart- 
ments erected over it for the head-master, mis- 
tress, &c., who are certificated teachers. Their 
cost of erection was 4,3611. 

A slaughter-house has also been erected about 
one mile up the river from Belize, 45 ft. by 20 ft., 
at a cost of 6001. There is also an asylum and 
hospital. The latter building is not arranged 
according to the approved system of the present 
day. The ground-floor has one ward for patients, 
one for a surgery, and another for superin- 
tendent. The upper floor is all in one ward. 
The large staircase approaching it takes away 
part of it, and all sorts of patients, with all 
kinds of diseases, are mixed up indiscriminately 
together. There is an open gallery (or corridor) 
and verandah all round the building, for the 
exercise of patients approaching convalescence. 

It is largely supported by dues from the ship- 
ping; but our British tars are timid to avail 
themselves of their privilege, as when pro- 


| strated by the deadly fevers of the country few 
there is nothing like wood, although it can be | escape its precincts with life. 

shown that imperishable materials of stone, brick, | 
and iron are much cheaper in the end, and may here. The works have been in operation about 


An artesian well is also in course of sinking 


be made perfectly fireproof. There are several fifteen years, and they have not succeeded in 


stores erected of galvanized iron, but from the | obtaining water yet, 


although the boring 


moisture of the atmosphere and other causes, reaches 135 ft. in depth. The first 20 ft. were 


the material is a failure. 


One large store through alluvial deposit and débris, accumulated 


in the market-place is erected of brick, stone, | from time to time by floods, the kind of strata on 
and iron, in the Italian style of architecture, which Belize stands; then through 40 ft. of soft, 
and a few others have been erected on the | light, cream-coloured limestone; then through 


north side of the river, on sites that have been 
devastated, and cleared by fire. 

There is a strong feeling in favour of slate as 
'a roof covering to the houses, &c., instead of 
|shingle, but the great price, 60 dols. per thou- 

sand (121.), is an obstacle to their extensive use : 
several of the public buildings and some private 
| are covered with them. 

| A gaol was erected about eight years ago, the 


20 ft. of yellow or brownish clay ; then through 


40 ft. of chalk, and then 15 ft. of clay again. 


There has been no well sunk here previously to 
any depth, so that they have no knowledge of 
the geological strata; indeed, not any of the 
country generally, except what crops out on the 
surface, and is seen by travellers. 

A contract was entered into with a Mr. Connor 
to sink the well, by the House of Assembly : 


The roadway surfaces of the streets are re-| old one having been burnt down: the materials | his tender was 15,000 dols.,—and to find tools 
paired with the mud and sand dredged from the used are London bricks and stone, and the foun- | for sinking the well, and procuring good water ; 
harbour, and this in time hardens under the dation is laid on piles. It isa rectangular build-| but nothing if he failed to obtain it; and the 


power of the sun: no part is macadamised, 


jing, with wings at each end, 87 ft. long, and 


Assembly was to provide prison labour, but no 


although there are hundreds of tons of hard 38 feet wide; wings, 50 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in., and | stipulations were made as to when the contract 
| was to terminate; and the contractor may, to 


stone brought as ballast in the vessels that 
would do for the purpose, but these are thrown 
away into the harbour, where they are doing an 
injury. 

When a proposition was made to macadamise 
them in consequence of a good supply of stone 
and cheap (prison) labour, the idea was quite 
scoffed at, and it was said,—“the roads had 
done before, and they would do again;” and 
this is the way the resources of our colonies are 
develcped, and civilisation spread amongst them. 

The only attempt they have made to form a 
rvad is up the banks of the River Belize to Haul 
Over Ferry (the ancient mouth of the river, the 
course to Belize being formed subsequently), six 
miles ; and, I understand, 11,0COl. have been spent 
in the attempt, and which, now, is all but a 
swamp, not passable in the rainy season; and 
they spend hundreds of pounds every year under 
the direction of a self-tanght Negro road-maker 
(who, by the by, is a Member of Assembly and 
Assistant Judge), in the vain atternpt to keep 
cpen the communication. 

The traffic of Belize is conducted by water in 
pitpans, doreys, barges, and schooners, chiefly 
becanse the country has not been opened up with 
roads, and its vast resources developed and 
brought fairly into action. 

The principal public buildings are Government 
House, and the Court-house (wooden erections in 
the tropical style), St. John’s Church, a cruciform 
structure erected of London brick, with low 
tower and spire: the door and window heads are 
semicircular: the interior is fitted up with native 
mahogany pews, and a mahogany open Queen 
Post roof: it is 72 ft. long and 40 ft. wide, with 


the cost of erection was about 8,800. 


| The ground-floorof the body of the building con- | 


tains fourteen cells on each side, 10 ft. by 5 ft. and 
10 ft. high, with a passage up the centre, 12 ft. 
wide. The upper floor has thirty-two cells of the 
|same dimensions. It is well ventilated, and the 
cells are divided by means of wood partitions, 
formed of pitch pine planks, and no system of 
| classification or separation is adopted. 

The north wing is occupied by the gaoler and 
| family, the south wing by cells for females, 
| debtors, and the hospital. The building is sur- 
;rounded by a wooden fence on the north, west, 
| and south sides, and open to the sea on the east 
|side. The poor-house is also within this boun- 
dary fence. The prisoners are principally em- 
ployed on the public works, dredging the 
harbour, &c., which is done by a machine pro- 
cured from England, at a cost of 6001., and is 
worked by hand labour, deepening the bar 
approaching the town, but its operations are of 
little avail: a steam dredging-machine is re- 
quired that would dredge at least 1,000 cubic 
yards per day, to be of much service. 

In this part of the world the tides are very 
smal], scarcely more than 1 ft. or lft. 6 in. at 
the highest ; but the effect of gales of wind, a 
“North” for instance, will lower the water 3 ft., 
and a south wind will raise it much above its 
ordinary level. 

On this account I think it is difficult to obtain 
correct levels of seas, situate on each side of an 
isthmus, when the winds are so variable, as they 
must have a great effect upon the level of the 
water. 


There is also a large and commodious iron 











emulate the Flying Dutchman, bore on and on to 
eternity. 

A good supply of water for the town may be 
obtained from the River Siboom, about 6 miles 
south of Belize; but many are opposed to it, as 
there is a strange prejudice in favour of rain- 
water caught in tanks from the roofs of the 
houses, notwithstanding its liability to be injured 
by the deposits of birds (the black vulture, &c.). 
Many iron tanks, to hold 10,000 gallons each, 
are supplied by the Colonial Government for the 
use of the public ; but in dry seasons the supply 
of water is very scarce. 

The seasons, as in most tropical countries, are 
wet and dry. The former generally commences 
in the month of June and terminates at the 
beginning of February: the latter begins in 
February and terminates in June. 

During the dry season there is scarcely ever a 
drop of rain; the ground becomes parched and 
hard, and vegetation almost ceases, except where 
streams and creeks irrigate the land. The wet 
season is usually ushered in with violent winds 
from the north-east and east, torrents of rain, 
and terrific thunder and lightning, which some- 
times continues, night and day, for several days 
together. 

The climate is very wet and moist, but as it is 
favourably influenced by being well exposed to 
the trade winds, the temperature of the place is 
therefore rendered endurable to Europeans. The 
land or westerly winds seldom blow, and when 
they do the smell is very unpleasant, pasg 
over many miles of low swampy land covered 
with decayed vegetable and other matter. 
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The highest range of thermometer I have seen 
is 96° in the month of May, and the lowest 60° 
in December. The rain-fall is said to be only 
46 in., but I think it must be considerably in 
excess of that, as I have known 2 in. of rain fall 
in one tropical storm: it does not fall drop by 
drop, as in England, but regular sheets of 
water. 

The physical condition of the country on the 
coast precludes the idea of salubrity, from its 
low and swampy character; but I understand, 
in the elevated regions of the interior the 
country is eminently healthy, epidemics are 
unknown, and cholera and yellow fever only pre- 
vail sporadically in the low and swampy parts of 
the coast, and they never assume an endemic 
character. 

Yellow fever preys upon the Europeans not 
acclimatised, and rarely affects the negroes, 
mulattos, or coloured people, while I under- 
stand cholera commits sad havoc amongst them. 

The trade of Honduras has hitherto been con- 
fined to mahogany and the dye-woods princi- 
pally: no cultivation to any extent has been 
carried out, except a little sugar and rum at 
Corosal; but I believe it is the intention of the 
“Honduras Company,” who have upwards of 
one million of acres of land in this colony, to 
turn their attention to the cultivation of sugar- 
cane, &c., and they have already broken ground 
near Indian Church, New River, where a Jamaica 
planter and hands accustomed to the work 
have commenced operations. The sugar pro- 
duced there is generally of good quality, which 
may be supposed would be the case from 
the character of the soil,—virgin, rich, and 
luxuriant. 


pepper, pimento, indigo, arrow-root, cassava, 
ginger, &c., &c. 

The average yearly amount of mahogany 
exported is about 8,000,000 feet, or 20,000 tons, 
for the last ten years at an average valuation of 
55 dollars per ton. 

Formerly the greater part of the trade between 
England and Central America and the coast of 
the Pacific passed through Belize; but this has 
been diverted by the Panama Railway across 
the isthmus. Many of the supplies of Belize, 
provisions, hardware, &c., are obtained from New 
Orleans and New York; jewelry from Mexico, 
rough, but pure gold, which is not much in 
request: Birmingham jewelry from its cheap- 
ness best suits the taste and pocket of the negro. 

The geology of the country is very imperfectly 
known: several exploring expeditions have been 
made into the interior, principally up the rivers, 
but nothing satisfactory has resulted. It is said 
that gold and silver exist (which is found further 
south), also precious stones, iron and copper. 
The fatigue, exposure, and danger to life that 
attend these expeditions has hitherto deterred 
other parties from undertaking a more efficient 
survey, an object most devoutly to be wished, and 
which will doubtless be accomplished at some 
future day. 

The geological formation on which the town 
of Belize stands I have already given, and up 
the river Belize there is a brownish clay ; above 
that cream-coloured limestone; then schists of 
various kinds, and slate, which appear to extend 
through the mountain ranges. On this river 
there are some fine waterfalls. 

In the Siboom river, south of Belize, they have 
yellow and brown clay, limestone, schists, whitish 





An impression has prevailed for some time 
past that the best part of the mahogany timber 
has been cut, and I believe there is some truth 
in it, as you do not see logs larger than 3 ft. or | 
3 ft. 6 in. when squared, and even these are 
scarce ; although, I believe, logs of 5 ft. square 
(see Builder) have been cut formerly in this 
colony. 

The good timber now remaining is too remote 
from the rivers and creeks, and it would be ex- 
pensive to cut the best and truck them, so those 
trees of ready access are only taken. 

When there was such a demand for ship-build- 
ing wood, I have seen logs that would not square | 
more than 9 in. or 10 in. brought into Belize. I 
consider this a very wanton and reckless destruc- 
tion of a useful timber, to cut mere saplings for 
the market, and not allow the wood to grow to 
maturity and perfection. The best wood cut 
there is to the north of the river Belize. The) 
cutting commences in the month of August, and 
is generally trucked in April and May, when the 
ground is hard and dry, to the creeks and rivers ; | 
and about the middle or end of June, when the 
rainy season sets in, it is floated in rafts down | 
the river to Belize, or brought round from other | 
rivers in vessels or rafts. It is generally trucked 
at night, the cattle not being able to perform 
such laborious work in the heat of the day. The 
midnight trucking is an interesting and pictu- 
resque scene. The truck paths are frequently 
a mile long, and cut 50 ft. or 60 ft. wide through 
the forest. The lowing of the oxen, the creak- 
ing of the huge wheels, the sharp and shrill cries 
of the men, the echoing and reverberating crack 
of their long-lashed whips, the lurid glare of 
their pitch-pine torches in the midst of the 
dense and dark forest, and in the dead of 
night, produce an effect almost amounting 
to sublimity. 

There are other useful and hard woods in this 
country besides mahogany and the dye-woods. 
There is sappodilla, sumwood, ironwood, billy 
webb, bulley tree, dogwood, cabbage-tree wood, 
lancewood, and mangrove,—very hard and dura- 
ble woods. 

If ship-building wood is scarce at home, I 
would recommend the trial of some of the above 
woods. They have been used many years in 
local ship-carpentry, and endure exceedingly 
well: besides, it would be utilizing the produc- 
tions of one of our infant colonies. I have many 
specimens of them. There are also a variety of 
gum-tree woods. 

In fruit-trees there is the orange, lemon, lime, 
mango, cocoa-nut, sour sop, catechu, alligator 
pear, citron, pomegranate, tamarind, banana, 
bread-fruit, melons, pines, &c., &c. 

In vegetables there is the yam, plantain (one 
acre produces as much as 133 acres of wheat 
and 44 acres of potatoes), maize, beans, rice, 
sweet potatoes, eddoes (a species of potatoes), 
ochros, and many English vegetables, besides 











cotton, tobacco, sarsaparilla, vanilla, chilies, 


marble with dark veins, quartz, and slate in the 
upper part. 

I understand, in one expedition up this river, 
quartz containing gold was found, which was 
sent to the United States for analysis; but the 
result never transpired,—doubtless kept secret 
for ulterior purposes. A great quantity of gravel 
and boulder stones are found in the upper level 
of the river, washed down from the mountain 
ranges. 

In the Monkey river, south of Belize, the same 
formation exists, viz., the clays, limestone, 
schist, and slates; also granite, basalt, porphyry, 
and quartz, and indications of minerals. The 
Manati river, south of Belize, has the same for- 
mation on the lower level, but the upper part 
has indications of copper and lead. 

In the rivers to the north of Belize (the Hondo, 
New river, &c.), a similar formation prevails, and 
it is generally thought that copper also exists 
there. 

The manager of the Honduras Company pro- 
posed some time ago to send a geologist to travel 
over and examine into the formation of the 
country ; but I have never heard whether it has 
been carried into effect. It would be very 
desirable that the mineral resources of our 
colonies should be thoroughly investigated ; but 
I fear we shall wait some time before the Home 
Government move in the matter, as they prefer 
that the greatness of her Majesty’s dominions 
shail be fostered and upheld by the spirit, 
capital, enterprise, and determination of the 
people. 

In the expeditions that have been made in 
Honduras, they have proceeded up the rivers 
in doreys, pitpans, and canoes (some of these are 
made out of a solid log of wood), taking with 
them all the provisions they require for the trip, 
as far as the falls and rapids would permit them, 
then to walk, wade through the river, or cut 
their way through the impenetrable bush with 
“ macheats”* almost every foot, to reach higher 
navigable levels; and at night turn up on a 
bank with fires lighted around them, to scare 
away wild beasts, serpents, &c., with the bright 
canopy of heaven bespangled with stars of great 
brilliancy for their tent, and Providence their 
protector and guide. The tardy steps taken by 
Government to develope and improve the in- 
ternal resources of our colonies has been a fre- 
quent subject of argument with Americans that 
I have met with: they say, give us the West 
India Islands, and we will show you the way to 
make them’ most productive and flourishing : 
perhaps they would return to slavery. It cer- 
tainly appears strange that, with everything 
lavished upon them by Nature they might re- 
quire, a fine climate, soil, &c., that many of our 
colonies should continue so depressed and so 
little productive ; but it may be accounted for in 
some measure by the want of capital in our 





* A species of cutlass, 


planters to properly work the estates, from mis 
management, and from the indolence and scarcity 
of the labouring population. 

“ They manage these things better in France.” 
In the French islands Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
the labouring population are required, under 
strict surveillance, to account, individually, for 
the way they obtain their living ; and the conse- 
quences are, the agriculture of these islands is 
well conducted, and the estates are described 
to be “ perfect gardens,” an expression used to 
denote superior cultivation. 

The same system is adopted in the Danish 
Islands, which leads to similar results. 

The march of intellect has certainly worked 
wonders: the schoolmaster abroad has spread 
knowledge so far and wide that the memorable 
words of Pope are quite obsolete— 


** Lo the poor negro, whose untutor’d mind ;”’ 


but the effect has been not to teach him the 
duty of labour, as they avoid it in every way 
they can, and prefer those occupations that are 
attended with the least physical energy. 

Labour in Belize, I must say, is well paid. 
Mechanics get from 1} dol. to 2 dols. per day, 
for nine working hours ; and labourers 1 dol. per 
day for a similar time. 

There is but little law in the colony; and it 
is blessed with almost a total absence of lawyers, 
the only ones being the Chief Justice and At- 
|torney-General. All disputes are generally re- 
|} ferred to arbitration, and it is seldom that civil 
| suits are entered in the Grand Courts, which are 
| held every three months. A Jamaica attorney 
_has sometimes attended the courts, but the 
| “ devil’s own” are not at all appreciated there, 
as in lawyer-ridden England: on the other hand, 
bes the West Indies, litigation is rampant, and 
| lawyers flourish, and that may account in some 
B. C. E. 





| measure for their decadence. 
i 





HATFIELD TO GORHAMBURY. 

Tne living representative of Sir Robert Cecil, 
Earl of Salisbury (who died in 1612) is busy on 
his way by rail, from Hatfield to Gorhambury 

| (and for the first time by steam and rail) to 
|shake hands, after leaving the rail, with the 
| living representative,—at Gorhambury, Verulam, 
} and St. Alban’s,—of Sir Francis Bacon, Baron 
| Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, who died in 


| 1626. The founder of the Salisbury branch of 


| the Cecil family, and the sole representative of 
| the Bacon branch of the Verulam and St. Alban’s 
family, had read one another with consummate 
penetration—one with lynx-like eyes, the other 
with viper-like eyes. 1864 it is thought will 
not have run into 1865 without seeing Mr. Se- 
cretary Cecil on his way to Mr. Attorney-General 
Bacon. They will have much to talk about: a 
good dialogue between them would suit the pen 
of Mr. Walter Savage Landor. The route is 
pleasant, the new line (a single one) skirts a 
bloody battle-field of the rival Roses (Keyfield it 
is called) bridges the Ver for the first time 
with a railway bridge, and affords in so doing 
a noble view of St. Alban’s Abbey, St. Alban’s 
Clock Tower, St. Peter’s Church, little St. Ste- 
phen’s, and a distant sky-line (fine in every 
respect) of the woods of Gorhambury. The 
whole district rings with York and Lancas- 
trian “jars,” and still seems perfumed with 
Red and White Roses. The new line commands 
the ruins of Sopwell Nunnery, rich in its memo- 
ries of Lady Juliana Berners, her most rare 
little volume “The Boke of St. Alban’s”— 
equally rich with recollections of the customs 
and rules of the Blessed Mary of Sopwell— 
and of Sir Richard Lea, master mason and 
master of the pioneers of Scotland, to whom, at 
the dissolution, King Henry VIII. was pleased 
to give the manor of Sopwell and certain rights, 
which the master mason was clever enough to 
turn to good account. Little is now known of 
Sir Richard and his seat, Lea’s Place; or of the 
brazen font which he brought with him out of 
Scotland, in which the royal children of that 
kingdom had been christened. Let us add, that 
in the pretty little church of St. Stephen’s at 
St. Alban’s (Mr. G. G. Scott restorer, and in good 
taste) is to be seen a fine bronze ante-reforma- 
tion eagle lectern, the gift, as the inscription 
shows, of George Creichtoun, Bishop of Dunkeld. 
Its travels and duties after leaving Scotland are 
imperfectly known and merit to be fully known. 
Bibliopoles and antiquaries will not be displeased 
at hearing that disfranchised St. Alban’s pos- 
sesses among its borough and liberty treasures a 
very good copy of Lady Juliana’s very rare 
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volume (Wynkyn de Worde, printer), and a 
silver-gilt mace of the time of Charles L., in 
the same style and as good as the Royal 
Society mace. The new line passes underneath 
the London road, at the twentieth mile-stone 
from the Great Babel. 





MR. HERBERT'S MONUMENTAL 
PICTURE. 


“ OSES BRINGING DOWN THE TABLES OF THE LAW.” 


Ovr of the chaos of doubts and doubtful 
rumours as to what had been done, was going to 
be, and was known to have been undone in the 
process of mural picture-production at the House 
of Lords, the public have at length an earnest of 
Mr. Herbert’s intentions, which may set at rest 
the most of them; and this testimony of his 
will account to the less unreasonable for conti- 
nuous employment extending through several 

ears. 

The unfortunate discussion as to the money- 
worth of such produce, if it be unavoidable, 
could not take place at a better time than at 
this, when a really strong argument in favour of 
the artist is afforded in the general interest 
occasioned by the appearance of the picture, 
the unanimity with which it is admired, and the 
great number of its acceptors as an all-sufficient 
illustration of Seripture history. 

But it would be nearly as difficult to legislate 
for the guidance of any jury of taste who might 
wish to arrive at a just verdict as to its merits, 
as it would be to embody in an individual appre- 
hension of it such a subject as “ Moses bringing 
down the Tables of the Law,” although all Mr. 
Herbert’s great abilities are evoked in the trial. 

There are some undertakings that at their 
very commencement promise for those engaged 
in them but a partial acknowledgment, let the 
issue of them be as successful as possible. How 

much praise is due to them, therefore, who con- 
scientiously pursue what they know to be their 
best course, with a right of election conceded to 
them by all equally entitled to it, knowing, as 
well they must, that, after the greatest effort, 
they must remain content with avery inadequate 
return for an inestimable amount of requisite 
learning, patient labour, and skill. 

The question of success in this instance can 
only exist in the adaptations to the occurrence, 
not in the manner of carrying out the particular 
conception of it, which is far beyond all question. 
The composition is most admirably managed for 
affording prominent presentation of the chief 
Israelites distinguished in Exodus: Moses de- 
scending, with the inscribed tables, for the second 
time, is met by Aaron and the rulers of the con- 
gregation, who perceive with awe the mysterious 
light that illumines his visage, and appear in 
their expression of revived faith to deprecate 
recollection of their former want of it. Joshua 
and Nun, with the sceptical Nadab and Abihu, 
Bezaleel, and Caleb, are all designated, and are 
conspicuous in the groups that comprise it. Other 
figures, kneeling or reposing, form the fore- 
ground, inan arched form, Moses, the key-stone;— 
amongst them, Miriam; and, more immediately 
in front, a mother nursing a child, a shepherd, a 
Nazarite and a Levite;—the acacia-plant in front 
suggesting the crown of thorns. 

Regarded in its abstract qualities, it is unde- 
niably the finest exemplification of his power 
yet produced by the artist, and an honour to the 
nation. Its manipulative excellence is as re- 
markable as the conscientious care with which 
all matters of costume and accessory have been 
studied and made subservient to a great pur- 
pose; but the difficulty of rendering the theme 
clearly apparent must be nearly insuperable. 
Even the supernatural appearance of Moses can 
but suggest the revelation so lately witnessed 
by him, and there is no further indication of it : 
the representation is strictly confined to the 
circumstantial associations of the occasion, 
leaving more to the imagination than some 
would expect to be necessary in lieu of some- 
thing to accept as indicative enough where only 
positive demonstration was inadmissible. 

Of the many who will see this fine perform- 
ance, most will have taken with them a pre- 
conceived notion, their own realization of the 
occurrence, too long and impressively established 
to be regarded simply as an idea; consequently 
they will be satisfied or dissatisfied commen- 
surately as another’s conception is more or less 
identical with their own. How impossible it is 
te monopolise idea, and how absurd to forget the 
impossibility. Mural decoration has become a 


necessity ; and if we are enabled to procure such 
as this after having induced painters like Mr. 
Herbert and Mr. Maclise to devote their ripest 
years to the practice of it, how illiberal and 
unwise to grudge them an increase of remu- 
neration in proportion to their increased deserts. 
For such works as they are now known to be 
capable of from a matured knowledge of their 
materials in use, at least pay them Manchester 
prices, and secure the results of their experience 
to the metropolis. Results demand so much as 
that, even if all the preparatory hard work and 
brain-wear be not taken into consideration at 
all; for it would be no easy matter to estimate 
the cost in effort and reflection to the projectors 
of it, before perfecting so noble and convine- 
ing a proof that some of the present greatest 
painters of the world are British. 








A VISIT TO THE “PALAIS DES 
THERMES,” PARIS. 


Crosstnc the Pont au Change and the smaller 
one of St. Michel, on the Boulevard Sebastopol, 
we reach what is left of the ancient palace of 
the Baths. At the time of the Romans, and soon 
after the stylus of Julius Cesar had engraved 
the name of Lutetia Parisiorum on the iron 
tablets of history, a palace was erected here, 
surrounded by gardens, and reaching from the 
smaller arm of the Seine as far as the Sorbonne. 
Some have supposed that it was built by the 
Emperor Julian; but it is probably of more 

ancient date, and was in all likelihood ereeted 
| by. his grandfather, Constantine Chlorus, who 
reigned and resided in Gaul from 292 to 306; but 
| Julian appears to have greatly enlarged the 
original structure, and lived there several years 
with his wife, the Empress Helena. The mis- 
take probably arose from an anecdote told of 
him, how, during a very severe winter, both he 
and his empress were nearly suffocated in their 
sleep by the fames of a charcoal fire constantly 
kept up in order to dry the walls. During the 
_ veign of the Merovingian kings this palace fellinto 
| disuse, for these had built a new fortified abode 
|in the cité, which continued the residence of 
| royalty down to the time of Clovis. The widowed 
| queen Clotilda was the first to return to the old 
| palace of the Caesars. From that time down to 
| 1180 we find no mention made of it. In that 
| year Philip Augustus gave it to his chamberlain, 
|Henry; and in 1360 it again c hands, 
| passing into the possession of Peter de Chalus, 
|abbot of Cluny. Of the palace itself only the 
| baths remain to us unto this day, and are known 
| by the collective name Palais des Thermes. 
In order to obtain an idea of the original area 
of these ruins, the visitor should stand up against 
| the iron railing which divides the garden from 
the Boulevard Sebastopol. He will then be in 
the centre of what used to be the “ Tepidarium,” 
the side walls of which only now remain. They 
| are built of stone, in square and equal courses, 
| having courses of brick every 3 or 4 ft. in 
height. The third wall, parallel with the Boule- 
vard, constituted the facade of the palace, and 
is pierced by four arched openings, three being 
doors, the fourth a window. A small room at 
the side led to the “Frigidarium,” the only 
example left in all France. It is in the form of 
a large parallelogram, 65 ft. 7 in. by 44 ft. 7 in., 
and is vaulted at a height of 59 ft., partly by a 
single barrel vault, partly by groined arches, 
supported by eight columns, with capitals, in 
the shape of the rostrum or beak of a vessel. It 
is probable that the peculiar ornamentation 
chosen for these capitals was emblematic of the 
City of Paris, whose “nautw,” or merchants 
trading on the Seine, were 1 even in the 
days of Tiberius; and the ship has always been 











the distinctive emblem of the French capital. 
The eastern and western walls are in construc- 
tion similar to those of the “ Tepidarium,” just 
described ; but the southern wall is pierced by an 
arcade of two arches, opening into two other 

sof minor importance. To the north 
the “Frigidarium” is connected by a high-arched 
opening with the fish-pond, having a length of 
32 ft. 9 in. by a breadth of 19 ft. 8 in. Not the 
least remarkable is the methdd by which 
the reservoir in the centre of the “ Frigida- 
rium” was supplied with water. A supply 
not only of good, but, if possible, of medi- 
cinal water was always a matter of paramount 
importance with the Romans; and accordingly, 
instead of leading the waters of the neighbour- 
ing Seine into these baths, they went to a dis- 
tance of three miles for their supply. A spring 
of water containing medicinal properties had 














been discovered at a village named Rungis, now 
Arcueil, and from this spring the water was 
conducted underground, crossing the valley and 
stream of the Biévre at a low level. The re- 
mains of this aqueduct were discovered in 1544, 
and are still to be seen. The ground beneath 
the palace is excavated and vaulted in three 
parallel rows 9 ft. 10 in. wide, the vaulting rest- 
ing on walls 4 ft. thick, which are pierced with 
door-like openings varying from 3 ft. 3 im. to 
4 ft. 4 in. in width. remains of the drains 
indicate plainly that the water was let off from 
the baths into the Seine. BPorgotten and neg- 
lected for centuries, the palace passed into pos- 
session of the City of Paris in 1831, and has 
since served as a museum of Gallo-Roman curi- 
osities, a collection at first begun in 1818 by the 
Duc d@’ Angouléme. 

Amongst the many objects of interest in this 
museum is an altar discovered under the paves 
ment in the choir of Notre Dame in 1711. The 
Latin inseription runs thus :—“The Merchant 
Traders of Paris have publicly dedicated this: 
altar te the mighty and benevolent Jupiter, in. 
the reign of Tiberius Cesar Augustus.” 








NEW INFIRMARY, BISHOP’S WALTHAM. 


Tur first stone of the Royal Albert Infirmary, 
at Bishop’s Waltham, in Hampshire, was laid on 
the 4th instant, by H.R.H. Prince Leopold, 
assisted by H.R.H. Prince Louis of Hesse. The 
undertaking commenced is one in which the 
Queen takes much interest ; and some portion of 
the funds for the building are derived from a 
part of the profits of the publication of the 
Prince Consort’s addresses, devoted to the object 
by Mr. Arthur Heips, who with her Majesty's 
aid edited the book. The building, so far as at 
present commenced, is designed to accom- 
modate only about sixteen or twenty patients; 
but an extension is hoped for at a future period, 
so as to comprise quarters for convalescents 
from Southampton, Portsmouth, Winchester, and 
places further distant. This is certainly an 
object to which we have ial reasons for 
wishing success. The site of the new building 
is well chosen; and the locality is healthy. 
Bishop’s Waltham is a place which should in- 
terest an architect: for, here, in the palace of 
which there are now only ivy-covered walls, died 
William of Wykeham ; and here has been lately 
established an important manufactory of bricks 
and other articles in clay. Gratifying evidence 
of progress was to be noticed in a recently- 
erected building labelled “ Coffee House ;” and 
the taste of the town’s-people, shown by the 
decoration of their streets on the day of the 
ceremony, might be quoted as example for 
much more important places. Mr. R. B. Criteh- 
low, of Southampton, is the architect of the new 


Whatever the skill to be found at the hospitals 
of large towns, there is no doubt that the esta- 
blishment of these “ Hospitals” should 
be promoted. Apart from the hinderance to 
treatment and recovery of the sick, which re- 
sults from distance of the large hospital, and the 

i of removal from relatives, there is 
the argument in favour of country hospitals, 
that im the country alone will the patient have 
the benefit of those remedial influences which: 
are as important as medical treatment. 








THE HEAD-PIECE OF THE POLICE. 


Tue new costume of Sir Richard Mayne’s 
department of the police has, by this time, been 
circulated to an extent which enables most 
dwellers in the metropolis to judge of the artistic 
taste which is exhibited in the recent altera- 
tion. In connexion with the costume of the 
police, two main considerations are, fitness and 
neatness : there is also a need for some distinc- 
tive mark by which the men may be easily 
recognised ; and one thing more is certain, that 
the civic force should not, in the style of their 
dress, resemble the military. 

When Sir Robert Peel’s new police was formed 
the measure was carried with much difficulty, 
and there was for some time a strong feeling of 
animosity against the freshly-appointed officials. 
Every effort was made to still the jealous spirit 
which existed: the day dress eoat of the con- 
stables was fashioned after those usually worn 
by civilians, and the long tail was made avail- 
able for concealing the staff, which was looked 
upon with dislike: the hat was also similar to 
those in general use, with the addition of a thick 
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crown glazed on thetop. The advantage of this, 
in one particular way, seems doubtful, for while 
the shine was the means of enabling persons 
who required the aid of the police to see them 
from a distance, it was also a signal which 
enabled depredators to escape: the thick crown 
was useful in protecting the head, nevertheless 
the hat was a shocking bad one, being far too 
heavy and ill-ventilated for use during both 
summer and winter: besides, it was easily 
knocked off, and in consequence many policemen 
have been severely injured. 

Great as was the need for improvement in this 
respect, we cannot admire the new head-piece 
which has been brought into use to supersede 
the old. It is of a helmet shape, fitting very 
closely to the head, with a sort of roll likea 
cock’s comb upon the top, passing from the front 
to the back of the head. In front there is a 
black metal cross. The whole is of a dull, fune- 
real black, which is very trying to the com- 
plexions of many of the force. The alteration 
for the worse which is made in the appearance 
of the countenances of many of the force is | 
remarkable. In the general aspect there is 
an air of peculiar grimness, and something, 
moreover, that suggests Russian, Prussian, and 
Austrian authorities. In fact, the new head- 
dress is an unsightly article, which does not 
appear to have sufficient merits as respects use- 
fulness to atone for its ugliness. 

As regards the other change, few will regret 
that the long tails are to be done away with, 
although we had got so much accustomed to 
their form and to the deep blue colour of the coats, | 
foiled by the bright white buttons. And it must 
be admitted that the appearance of the police in 
the old dress was clean and respectable. It un- 
fortunately happens, however, that if the old coat- 
tails were too long, those of the new frock-coats 
are in the extreme of shortness. It is necessary 
that, as regards the dress of the police, there 
should be no impediment to swift locomotion ; | 
but this would be as well cared for if the 
coats had 6 or 7 inches of additional length. 
There being now no room in the pockets for the | 
staff, it is carried in a sheath suspended behind, | 
and does not ensure respect, for the boys are | 
louder than ever in their suggestive comments. | 
If the authorities of Scotland Yard had taken | 
proper advice, the men of the police force would | 
not have been disfigured as they are. They are 
made to look weak and foolish, and will, conse- | 
quently, be less effective. 











“THERM ROMANO-BRITANNIC.” 


Ir is not a little singular that we so persistently | 
ignore the real original of the “Turkish Bath,” | 
and attribute to an Eastern source the discovery | 
of that very luxury which eighteen or twenty 
centuries ago was in constant use among the 
Romans who eventually conquered Britain, and 
who introdaced it mto our land for the 
double purpose of indulging themselves, and of | 
taming our savage forefathers by an enervating 
process. 

Yet so it is; the “Turkish bath” is not) 
really Turkish, but Roman in its origin; and 
it bears the name of Turkish, because the| 
Oriental nations have somehow or other the| 
art of adhering to the customs of their fore- 
fathers, bequeathed to them by the descendants 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, while we for- 
get and neglect them; and because hot baths 
have been for centuries in constant use among 
the Turks, proving to them the special means of 
cleanliness, and one of the chief enjoyments of 
social life, to say nothing of their having well 
nigh answered the purposes of hospitals. So 
great was the popular aversion to them here that, 
when they were first introduced imto England, 
some two or three centuries ago, they were 
ealled in derision “‘ hot-houses,” and the Lon- 
doners turned their Eastern name of “Ham- 
maum” into “ Hummum,”’—a nickname which 
still survives, written in duplicate, on the piazza 
of Covent Garden. 

The bath, as we have already hinted, entered 
largely into the daily life of the ancient Romans, 
who in their turn had derived it from the Greeks. 
Warm baths are frequently mentioned in the 
Homeric poems ander the term Oepaa dovrpa, 
or Aoerpa,* and constant allusion is made to the 
practice of bathing by Pindar, Theocritus, and 
Moschus. Hven the stern and hardy Spartans 
were not above the indulgence of a warm 
sudorific bath, and from them, as we shall see, 


the chamber used for that purpose by the 
Romans came to be called “ Laconicum.” 

We do not know the precise date at which 
warm baths were first introduced at Rome; but 
Seneca tells us, in Epistle 86th, that Scipio had 
a warm bath in his villa at Liternum ; but this, 
as remarked by Mr. Rich in the “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ was simple in 
plan, and consisted of only a single chamber. 
Valerius Maximus, and Pliny, however, speak of 
“ Balnea pensilia,’—a term which implies a 
greater amount of architectural design, and can 
be only understood as implying that the flooring 
of the chambers was raised over the hollow 
cells of the hypocaust, which Vitruvius calls 
“Suspensura caldariorum” (v.11). Cicero inci- 
dentally mentions a vapour-bath in his house, in 
a letter to his brother Quintus (iii. i. 1); and 
in one of his speeches (Pro Cleel. 25, 26) he speaks 
of the Balnez Senize as open to the public on the 
payment of a small fee, which, as Juvenal and 
Horace* tell us, was a quadrams (a coin answer- 
ing to a farthing among ourselves), children 
below a certain age being admitted, not at half 








price, but free. 
As long as the bath was used merely for the | 


them the personal trinkets and appendages of 
the last bathers, including even such things as 
their hair-pins, their combs, and their strigiles, 
or flesh-scrapers, were found in situ. The therm 
at Caerwent have been already described by 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, in a work of his own, 
as corresponding so closely with other baths in 
the Lipari islands, off the Sicilian coast, that 
they were probably the work of the same archi- 
tect. They are almost identical in plan; the 
arrangement of the chambers in each is the same; 
both have separate dressing-rooms opening into 
them from the frigidarium ; and both have, what 
is even more unusual still, two hot chambers, 
one smaller (and therefore hotter) than the 
other. We may add, that in the Archeological 
Journal there is a full description of these Li- 
parzan therme, from the pen of Admiral Smyth. 
The baths at Chester (a great part of which it 
appears is scarcely accessible) seem to be re- 
markable for a very accurate and spirited 
fresco on the walls, representing a gladiatorial 
combat, with the Mirmillones, or Retiarii, and the 
Secutores pourtrayed to the life. At Wroxeter, 
still more curiously, the lower part of the bath, 
probably owing to the water standing in it when 























collect an admiring audience. 


purposes of health and cleanliness, a single daily the town was overwhelmed, shows no signs of 
ablution was sufficient, and two o’clock in the| the grey discolouration which is presented by 
afternoon appears from Martial to have been | its sides and by the adjoining pavement. At 
the usual time at Rome; but as luxury increased | North Wraxall, in Wiltshire, the inside of the 
under the emperors, the uses of the balnea were | hypocaust was found, just as the Romans had 
extended, and they came to serve as places of | left it, covered with a thick coating of soot 
meeting, and even of reciting “the last new | (which was proved to be from wood fuel), and on 
poem” of every crack-brained and conceited | one side of the furnace a recess was exhumed 
poetaster who gave sufficiently good dinners to which was filled with soot to the depth of more 
A visit to the | than afoot. These relics of ages long gone by re- 


| mind us that Herculaneum and Pompeii are by 


baths became now, not a mere sudden and tem- 


porary gratification, but half a day’s pastime, no means the only cities which, dug up from the 
|and every art was called into play in order to| earth after lying buried for centuries, give us 
| add zest to the proceeding. 
| ing themselves with a single bath of either hot,; Roman armies which, for good or for evil, crossed 


Instead of content- | pictures of the daily life of the leaders of those 


or cold, or tepid water, the Romans went in| over hither from Gallia, and partially at least 
succession through a course of baths, in which | subdued that barbarous nation whom their 

















Accordingly, in most of the twenty or five-and- 
twenty specimens of Roman baths which have 
been exhumed in England, we find observed the | 
division of the balnea—or therme, as they came | 
to be called—into four principal chambers :— 


(1) the atrium, vestiarium, or frigidarium; (2) the | Magazine. 


tepidarium ; (3) the sudatorium; and (4) the) 


lavatorium ; while larger and more metropo- P 


litan structures, such as the Therme of Titus 


sarium, (7) the unctuariam, (8) the conisteri 

(9)the coreicum, (10) the exedrz, (11) the latri- 
narium, (12) the laconicum, (18) the piscina, 
and (14) the crypto-porticus. Many of these 
terms explain their own meaning; but it is 


obvious that the ministrations of luxury must | 


have been taxed to their fullest extent, when the 
thermz were so arranged as to contain a series 
of rooms at graduated stages of heat; when 
the bather went first into the tepidarium to get 
warm, and then was sent into the sudatorium to 
perspire freely, before being handed on to the 
tender mercies of the slave who presided over 
the laconicen, and took the final dive into the 
piscina, or cold plunge-bath, which concluded 
the ceremony, unless he wished afterwards to 
take a walk among the poets, philosophers, and 
literati of the day, in the crypto-porticus, or 
covered way which surrounded the edifice. 

As might naturally be expected, most of the 
specimens of Roman baths have been discovered 
at Chester, at Cirencester, at Bath, and in Lon- 
don in a greater or less degree of completeness. 
Those at Woodchester, near Stroud, are well 
known to the antiquary, having been laid bare 
during the last century, and described pretty 
accurately by Lysons. Those at Wroxeter have 
only been exhumed within the last five years, 
and as yet we desiderate a Thomas oe rl 
lo work upon the subject of them. 
oe vee others scattered up and down 
England, which are well worth visit from the 
scholar, the antiquary, and the professional ar- 
chitect. A visit to Bignor, near Petworth, er to 
the remains at Witcomb, near Cheltenham, or 
Caerwent, near Caerleon upon Usk, or at Crick- 
ley Hill, at the ge of rent eg — 
probably give any of our ers a far 
idea of what a - deat bath was in the olden 
time than we could give in half a dezen columns 
of the Builder. : 

Those at Wroxeter are perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all, not only because they have been 
so very recently discovered, but also because in 








* See Hom, IL xiv.6. Od, x. 359-365; iv, 48 ; viii, 248, 


* See Hor. I. 8. iii, 137; Juv. S. ii. 152, vi. 447. 


'the agency of air was combined with water. | poets describe as— 


—— penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos. 


Many of these remains have been described in 
local journals, or enjoy an immortality of their 
own in the “ Archzeologia,” or the Gentleman’s 
Dr. Wollaston has done good service 
in collecting these scattered accounts into a 
| pleasant and readable volume, — written, no 
| doubt, for the professional object of recommend- 


| and of Constantine, added several other cham- | ing the Turkish bath as a valuable auxiliary to 
|e such as (5) the apodyterium, (6) the cap- | other medical treatment, a therapeutic agent 


| which ought to be called into play far more 
| frequently than it is in our sani crusade 
against those ills to which human flesh is heir. 
|The only glaring inaccuracies that we observe 
/are those which occur in his classical quo- 
| tations; but as these are foreign to our plan 
| and purpose, we will pass them by without fur- 
|ther notice. Should the work reach a second 
| impression, we hope that Dr. Wollaston will 
|kindly redeem his promise by adding a few 
illustrations, which he could easily do by the 
help of photography and chromo-lithography. 








WORKMEN’S EXCURSIONS. 


We have received accounts of a number of 
bean-feasts and excursions provided for workmen 
by their employers, but do not find it convenient 
to print them. Were we to do so, we should be 
flooded with further accounts, as on a previous 
occasion (the practice is fortunately so general), 
and give offence if we did not insert them. Messrs. 
Chubb & Son’s workmen have had an excursion 
to Malvern, with a dinner and so forth. The 
workmen employed by Mr. G. Jennings at the 
South Western Pottery, had a day’s outing at 
Castle Eve, Upper Parkstone, with racing and 
games, and appear to have enjoyed themselves 
fully ; while, nearer home, the persons em- 
ployed by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, Islington, 
with their wives, 300 in number, dined at the 
Rye House, Mr. Henry Dove taking the chair. 
The workmen in the employ of Messrs. Cox & 
Son, church decorators, held their annual bean 
feast at Sidcup, in Kent, when a cricket match 
was a feature, the wood-workers (carvers and 
joiners) playing against the workers in stone, 
metal, and painted glass. 








Larrte CastertoN FREESTONE QUARRIES.— 
The Little Casterton Freestone Quarries have 
been bought at public auction by Mr. O. Nz 
Simpson, of Stamford, who is now the sole pro- 
prietor. 
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THE PROPOSED EXCHANGE, BRADFORD, 
YORKSHIRE. 


On Tuesday last, Lord Palmerston laid the 
first stone of the intended Exchange for Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. In arranging the plan of this 
building, the object of the architect has been to 
avoid any sacrifice of the expensive and valuable 
ground on which it has to be erected; and yet, 


the company is anticipated. Careful arrange- 
ments are proposed throughout for lighting, 
ventilation, and warming. The estimated cost, 
exclusive of site, is about 27,0001. The de- 
sign of the building was selected from six sets, 
submitted in a limited competition, and is by 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of Bradford and 
London. 

Lord Palmerston during his stay in Bradford 





at the same time, to prevent the extreme irre- | was the guest of Mr. H. W. Ripley, the chairman 
gularity of the site from being internally visible. | of the Exchange Company. 
The lines of the intended new and improved | Referring to Bradford generally, considerable 
streets have also been kept in view. | progress has been made within the last four 
The principal entrance to the Exchange is | years. A water supply has been carried out at 
under the tower, and is combined with an open |a cost of three quarters of a million. The 
arcade, giving a picturesque effect to the ap-| sewerage of the town has been commenced 
proach, and affording also the advantage of a | under the direction of Mr. Gott, the borough 
covered outer area during the hours of ’change. | engineer; and an Act of Parliament has been 
The Exchange itself is a large and spacious | obtained, and another applied for, for effecting 
hall, containing on the floor upwards of 600 great improvements in the present street lines, 
yards superficial. The inner parallelogram | and for forming new ones of wide and handsome 
is surrounded by banded shafts of red polished | proportions. For acquiring the requisite land to 
granite, from the capitals of which spring | carry into effect the street improvements, arbi- 


arches filled in with tracery of Medizval de- 
sign, the gable ends being also filled with 
spandrel windows of appropriate character. 
The roof will be of open timberwork, with carved 
hammer-beams and wrought-iron spandrels, the 
design throughout having a strong constructional 
character, to which principle the decoration has 
been made subservient. 

The news-room floor is on the same level as 
that of the exchange, and has an area of up- 
wards of 200 yards. The entrance is from 
Bank-street, and the Exchange can also be 
approached from the same vestibule. 

The valuable frontage to Market-street has 
been divided into eight good shops, each having 
a cellar under and show-room over. 

On the upper floor a room for the Chamber of 
Commerce, 42 ft. by 24 ft., is provided, with a 
library and secretary’s room attached. The 
remainder of the first-floor and the whole of the 
second-floor are divided into suites of first-class 
offices, for which a considerable demand exists. 
The basement is arched in throughout, and will 
be let off as wine or other storage vaults. From 
these several sources a considerable revenue to 


'trators are now, and have been some time, 
sitting on behalf of the corporation as claimants, 
and the several owners of the various properties. 





SQUARES OF THE WEST. 


To whom do these open spaces belong, is a 
question that will often present itself to strangers. 
There is no similarity nor uniformity in their 
shape or condition ; and whether they have been 
reserved as secluded walks for valetudinarians, 
or for the adornment of the houses ranged in 
opposition, is a point not easily determined. 
Some there are, such as Onslow-square, which 
inclose fine trees, showing sparsely a few shrubs, 
'and not too great an extent of devious walks: 
| these are so arranged as to give importance and 
an agreeable view to the surrounding mansions. 
'No great expense is lavished in horticultural 
embellishment, and yet it answers the purpose 
|of a promenade to the keyholders, and of a 
pleasing view as regarded by the foot-passengers 
or residents, 











In the flourishing Belgravian district there is v 
much larger tract of ground, railed about, and 
margined on three sides by large and fashionable 
houses, which has also the advantage of some 
fine-grown and ornate timber trees; and yet this 
most valuable inclosure presents no characteristic 
of importance, and is absolutely lost as a dis- 
tinguishing largo to the surrounding abodes of 
fashion. 

The boundary fence of iron railing is, like most 
of the old squares, lined by a privet hedge; in 
parts, grown to a height of 6 ft.; in others, 
2 or 3 ft., with chasms, larger or smaller, under 
forest trees, at intervals. As is usual in our city 
squares, these are hogged or clipped, running in 
wavy lines, here towering above the height of 
rails, thick and impervious at top, scrubbed and 
straggling at bottom, concealing the view from 
the opposite causeway ; and, at others, revealing 
the less pleasing portions of the inclosure. 

Surely this is a mistake: if there is a hedge, 
it ought to be uniform; but the screen close to 
the boundary railing must always conceal that 
growth of grass, flower, or shrub, which, as 
viewed from either footways or houses, ought to 
present that which is pleasing at all seasons— 
the free growth of a neat, well-turfed, and ornate 
lawn. 

There is one section on the north side of this 
large reserve which, ’bating only the miserable 
hedge-row, is not quite so despicable in its con- 
dition. The trees are vi and full grown ; 
the thorns respectable, and the arrangement of 
walks not amiss; but for the rest, forest timber, 
thorns, and many shrubs of venerable standing, 
are allowed to interlace, overhang, and cripple 
each other; while long straight alleys, rarely 
trodden by residents, valetudinarians or recluses, 
reach from end to end of nearly a half mile 
range; within and under the drip of the lofty 
foresters, are long narrow beds of vegetables ; 
then ranges of low glass forcing-frames, heaps of 
pots, sherds and compost! and snugly ensconced 
within the thicket of brushwood and scrub, are 
three mansions, which are barely discernible 
until autumn denudes the intervening coppice of 
its vari-coloured foliage. Within the misty 
depths of these urban wilds there is a Grove of 
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Academus, albeit unknown except by the inscrip- 
tion on the gate,— “School of Education !” 
There is the dwelling of some mystic professor ! 
and what is still more astounding, there is the 
lodge, the conservatory, and the shop of the 
florist to her Majesty! There are, it is true, 
some fine flowers cultivated in Chelsea, near to 
Cremorne ; but only think of floriculture in the 
heart of Belgravia ! 

If there is any open space of the west -end 
that would requite a little expenditure of labour 
it is this long enclosure, which skirts more than 
half the length of the great thoroughfare, Sloane- 
street, and confronts about 180 good houses. 

In the smoky atmosphere of central London, it 
ishard to preserve the rich glow of flowers, and 
the fresh verdure of grass; still there is an ex- 
ample shown in the Temple garden, the most 
central of all, where, by the use of the hydropult, 
both the flowers and grass are maintained in 
fair condition; and although the turf is more 
trodden there than in any of the more secluded 
squares, the watering not only restores and 
nourishes the herbage, but saves it from being 
trampled until again dried up. 

It is thus that the glowing flower-borders be- 
tween Hyde Park Corner and the Marble Arch 
preserve their magical attractions. Some seed- 
lings there are, which are sown and produced on 
the beds ; but the great majority are planted out 
in the season, and the expense of cultivation and 
potting out is really not so heavy as might be 
thought,—the constant watering and attention 
throughout, by a practised hand, being the first 
essential. Seeing that miles of flower-border in 


lower members. The width arises from the 


tomb covering a double grave. The sides and 
ends are enriched with panels of dark red 
polished Aberdeen granite, surrounded by a 
broad, plain moulding and fillet. The angles of 
the tomb are cut back into square recesses, in 
which are placed small columns of polished 
granite. The shafts of the columns are dark red, 
and the bases and capitals grey. The design of the 
capital is from an ancient building in Normandy 
(circa 1100). The cornice is a bold fillet and 
hollow. The crowning feature is a cabled corona, 
from which radiates towards the ends and sides 
of the tomb a cross, such as is frequently found 
cut in the cavern tombs of the early Christians. 
Except the granite panels and columns the whole 
of the work is wrought out of solid blocks of 
Canal Bianco marble of a milky-white colour. 
It is of this marble that the Romans erected 
their most famous buildings, which have stood 
the ravages of some 2,000 years. At one end of 


the midst of the assembled attendants, have 
separate aisles provided for them, divided from 
the chapel by screens of stone and glass. These 
are subjected to a thorough draught. Each 
chapel comprises vestry, waiting-room, and 
other conveniences, and is fitted up with sittings 
of polished pitch-pine, and reading-desk of oak. 
The chapels and all the other buildings are in 
the Gothic style of architecture of the thirteenth 
century, built of stone, from the Flaybrick Hill 
and Storeton quarries, the architects being 
Messrs. Lucy & Littler, of Birkenhead and 
Liverpool, whose designs were chosen in public 
competition. The laying-out and planting of 
the grounds have been éxecuted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kemp, of Birkenhead Park, assisted 
by Mr. Mills, late town surveyor in the engineer- 
ing and surveying departments. That portion 
assigned to the Roman Catholics is almost 
severed from the rest, being on the western side 

The chapel is near the latter 





the tomb, affixed to the granite panel, in brass 
gilt, are the arms, crest, and motto of th 
deceased ; and on one of the sides, i in incised gil 
letters, an inscription. The carving of the eross 
fixing of the tomb in its place, and formation o 
the vault to receive the tomb, were done 
Messrs. Tinkler & Son, of Stamford. ——A monu 
mental fountain is about to be erected at Wol 
verhampton, in the front grounds of the oa 
Asylum, Goldthorn-hill. The design has 
given by Mr. P. E. Masey, of London, andi in 
tended to be executed by Mr. Farmer, of Lomdon 
The Wolverhampton Waterworks Company hav 
consented to supply the water free of cost, ‘Thy 


Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens are kept in | amount required will be about 400/.——lt i 


brilliant bloom, the condition of the squares 
generally is most disgraceful. The same atten- 
tion to planting out, cutting away redundant 
trees and arborage, thinning and pruning some 
of the bosquets, renewing others, and above all, 
well watering the whole, would render the 
railed-in spaces, dignified by the names of 
squares, crescents, ovals, or circuses, truly orna- 
mental, as well as more dheering and healthful 
to our teeming and still increasing population. 


proposed to erect a memorial of the late Ai@mira 
Sir William Codrington, in Gloucestershige, Th: 
form of the memorial has not been decidedon 
but it has been suggested that a ee 
be placed in Gloucester Cathedral, and 
sufficient funds be raised, in the Abbey chus 

of Cirencester and Tewkesbury. —— King 


of Greece, during his late tour through his & 


dom, requested, on his arrival at Missolonghi te 
be shown Byron’s tomb ; and on seeing its 





A wonderful improvement thas certainly oc- 
curred since the Commissioners of Woods and | 
Forests have set the example im the parks,—the | 
Regent’s, Victoria, Battersea, St.James's, &c. &c.; 
and a like stimulus has been given towintlow floral 
decoration by the extraordimary bloom and luxu- 
riance of the flower-show in Lady Dysart’s area 
and windows in Grosvenor-square. Asinciting to 
refinement in domestic floriculture dhese are | 
national benevolences ; and it-only meeéis to look 
at the multitudes who haunt ‘the flower walks, 


and linger there, without harming a tend or leaf, |: 


to judge of the happy effect preducell ‘thereby ; 
but as an evidence of hi and most 
tasteful floriculture, the Sub-Remgerie lodge in 
Kensington Gardens:exeels all. 

To reflect upon the comparatively meglected 
state of nearly all the squares and open spaces is 
unnecessary, as they need only be contrasted with 
the precedents given. It is the imterest of the 
inhabitants to make them as ornate ms possibile :. 
the value of honses in Parkdane shas doubiled 
since the old walls were substituted thy Blydian 
borders; and so it woullfl be st every opening 
where a Llanover garten could the ¢iressed aut : 
it is not the extent of indlogure, but ‘the care be- 
stowed upon it that excitesmnimbserest, and there 
is ample scope for imprevement in ‘the widest 
and best we have: a little circus like Golden- 
square aay become respectable, as Leicester- 
square is an abomination. 

In the parks the neglected eonfiition of #he 
timber trees seems to be -overlodkedl:: thereame 
in Hyde Park and Kensington Gerdens twenty 
trees dead and leafless, which @isfigure all the 
rest! The timber would more‘han defray ‘the 
expense of clearance. till, thereare even deall 
trees we would not like o see cutdlown. 








MONUMENTAL. 


In the Stamford cemetery, « ‘tomb has been 
erected to the memory of the late Mr. R. N. 
Newcomb. It has been designed and exe- 
cated under the i of Mr. J. M. 
Blashfield, of the Terra-cotta Works, Stamford. 
The tomb is of Early Norman character, the de- 
tails being in the style of work of about ‘the .com- 
mencement of the twelfth century. Itaay be 
described ds a or tomb, 


standing on a marble plinth, 9 ft. long by 6 ft. 
6 in. high; the tomb, imclusive of the plinth, 
being from the base to the summit 6 ft. high. 
Above the plinth it is 7 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. at the 


dated condition, he gave orders for its i 
repair. The laying of the first stone of ihe 
O’Connell monument took place on Monday 
and was the oceasion of a great popular demon 
stration. prem of enormous length, amc 
consisting all the trades of the city, wa 
formed in Stephen’ and thence marche 
to Sackvillesstreet, where the Lord Mayor per 
formed the @eremony. In the —— Me 
The deg 














Tse Oherch of @ngland ion of the 
mew cemetery -at Birk 
thas been comsecrated ‘by dhe Bishop of Chester. 


Tollemache-road, terminating the broad un- 
finished street, called Bailey-street ; and here — 
registrar’shouse and office have been placed. 

consecrated and unconsecrated chapéls:#éand on 
a terrace platform near the western entrance 
-road, and are eennected iby an 


Angh, 

the ‘hours and ty 
in the arrangement of the chapels, which has 
hitherto only been adopted at the Anfield Park 
Cemetery, Liverpool, by the same architects. 
The coffins, instead of being placed as usual in 
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and 2 8 of the he eues anoaittey rela- 
tively correct: to be absolutely so they require 
to be increased by 80-deaths that occurred in the 
outlying hospitals, and 151 in the union work- 
house. The ‘liberty of Glass-house-yard still 
maintains the pre-eminence in salubrity. The 
report contains some useful remarks on over- 
consumption and other 

tubercular diseases, which Dr. Gibbon rightly, 

we think, attributes anainly towant of pure air 


and direct sunlight. 








PADDINGTON SURVEYORSHIP. 


A GORRESPONDENT writes thus :—* Some seven 
weeks since ‘the Paddington Vestry advertised 


some twenty others ; and after waiting the time 
above indicased,we received a circular, dated 2nd 
instant, ‘That they have this day made arrange- 
ments with their existing staff of officers, so as 


to render the of an additional sur- 
veyor unnecessary.’ ‘Now, sir, if the gentlemen 
of the secant Vestry qualifi- 
ives of the of local 


alien, they ought to have discovered 
‘| "thet their “present staff of officers’ were compe- 


tent to undertake the duties of surveyor before 
advertising ; and, not considering their own ex- 

have thought of those of others, whereby 
twenty gentlemen have to trouble their twenty 





friends on their behalf needlessly.” 
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THE AGE OF TREES. 


Tr was (I should rather say is) a generally 
received opinion that in order to ascertain 
the age of any tree, when felled, it is only 
necessary to take a transverse section and 
count the number of (annual) rings. When 
writing my work on “British Timber Trees,” 
which was published in 1859, I had examined 
80 many trees whose ages were pretty accu- 
rately determined, that I knew no reliance in 
most cases could be placed on the method of 
counting the rings to ascertain the age. And, 
although in opposition to men older and better 
acquainted with the subject than myself, I could 
not altogether pass over the matter in silence, 
and at page 4 (First Edition) is the following 
observation on the subject :—‘“ By counting the 
number of these so-called annual rings, which 
are very distinct in some species, it is supposed 
the age of the tree can be ascertained ; but we 
are inclined to doubt this hypothesis, when we | 





wrmnichen +1 — 2 -nam.mnmbher. of these rings im riemned-avereat loss in the death of their engi- 
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noxious and disreputable streets which disgrace 
this neighbourhood, and flank that part of the 
Strand known as Holywell- and Wych-streets, 
where an enormous building for a modern hotel 
company is fast rearing its gigantic proportions | 
to the very extent of the former outlines of! 
frontage in these narrow streets, in which no two 
vehicles can pass ; and with the further intended | 
encroachment upon free air and headway of| 
uniting the front portion of the hotel which is| 
to face the Strand at the corner of Newcastle- 
street with the main building, which abuts on 
Wych-street, with a communication at the level | 
of the first-floor, thus confining the already foetid 
and polluted purlieus of Holywell-street. into an 
arcade. 

Surely it would be better to clear all the 
block of houses from the south side of Holywell- 
street to the Strand, so as to widen this great 
thoroughfare to the same width as at Somerset 
House, and ultimately remove the “New Church,” 
as it. is. called, from its present site to Broad- 
court, Catherine-street and Wych-street, thus 
widening it opposite the Olympic and the en- 
trance to Drury-lane, and removing all the 
obnoxious houses of that locality; and by the 
houses: being set back from Pickett-place to 
Chancery-lane, and the Temple Bar removed 
and placed as entrance to the proposed new 
Law Courts, a permanent benefit and relief to 
this crowded thoroughfare would not only be 
effected, but healthful air admitted to this 
“stench-trap” of London. This, and the re- 
moval of that blot of disgrace at Holborn Bars, 
which during. the last forty years has been 
almost (all, progressively) rebuilt, requires only 
your very powerful aid, by exposure, to enforce 
these improvements being effected. 





R. H. H. 


SANITARY WORKS IN BOMBAY. 


SEEING in the Builder of the 21st of May last 
a letter on the subject of “Sanitary Arrange- 
ments in India,” I think it may be interesting 
to some of your subscribers to know what is 
at present being done in Bombay with a view to 
improving the sanitary condition of the island. 

People are mistaken who suppose that defi- 
cient water-supply is the cause of the unsatis- 
factory state of sanitary works here. The great 
difficulty in the matter of rainfall is the unequal 
supply; for during the monsoon months a rainfall 
of 1 in. per hour and more has to be provided for, 
while for six months in the year not a drop of 
rain falls to assist in increasing the depth of flow 
in our large and filth-laden sewers; for large 
they must be to carry off the monsoon waters. 

Fortunately, however, the authorities are not 
afraid of the task before them, but are already 
at work in earnest, carrying out an improved 
system of drainage. They have lately expe- 


‘racey. Subsequently the following 
liave been made: — Mr. H. G. 


bound apprentice, going out not altogether un- 
skilled. Another seventh have been provided 
with situations without being apprenticed ; being 
old enough to earn wages at once: some have 
found their way into her Majesty’s service : some 
have gone abroad: others have been restored to 
their friends, in the hope that the boys would prove 
a help rather than a hindrance. The Government 
has withdrawn the very moderate grant which 
was made as a contribution towards their sup- 
port, and this has caused much difficulty im 
several of these homes, which are the means of 
saving many from the metropolitan prisons, and 
relieving the country of far more cost than the 
small pecuniary assistance which was afforded ; 
and, in this instance, the grant of 2001. from the 
imperial exchequer had been a great aid; but 
this having been withdrawn, the committee could 
not turn out any of their 120 inmates, and were 
obliged to apply for voluntary subscriptions to 
make up the deficiency. 

In the course of recent. ings, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury said he had no doubt that the refuge 
had been productive of the most useful results, 
and the only deduction he could draw was that, 





¥ @xecutive engineer to drainage, 


wy, deceased; Mr. T. A. Bulkley, | 


imeer, to be acting engineer to 
‘s, vice Mr. Wilcox, on sick leave. 
advantage of the unequal rainfall 
g the monsoon anything in the 
or work is much hindered. 

I anticipate the authorities will 
Cause of the “ unsatisfactory state 
wks in India,” will be in the great 
igh natives have to any sort of 
i their house arrangements. I fear 
szislation interferes in the matter, 
ag time before Hindoos are suffi- 
ted to perceive the advantages of 
& manufactures. At present they 
fer filth and disease to efficient 
good ventilation. 

A Svupscrisine C.E. 





Si pestenstesene nto 


LTH OF WATERING-PLACES. 


article in your paper recently on a 
at subject, viz., the condition of 


ering-places. It is there proposed | 


th-rate should be placed in some 
stich as Somerset House. Now the 
@ town would be no criterion un- 
mstances of the locality are known. 
_like Whitby. The old town is 
warrow valley, and inhabited by a 
ion in a very narrow street; con- 
> death-rate may be high; but no 
le there. The lodging-houses are 
the sea, standing on a plateau quite 
the town. Folkestone is very simi- 


Jariy situate. The visitors’ houses are on a 


chalk cliff to the east of the town,—an impor- 
tant point, as the prevailing winds are westerly, 
driving the malaria that might arise from the 
harbour away from the visitors’ houses. 

The real cause of fever in seaside towns is the 
deficiency of town drainage. Why should not 
Brighton be compelled by Act of Parliament to 
do away with cesspools? This has been effected 
in London. Cesspools ought to be abolished at 


| once in towns of 20,000 inhabitants. 


The interiors of the houses are not easily dealt 
with. Cesspools are universal; badly constructed 
W.C.s; bad, if any, traps to the drains generally ; 
and a great deficiency in the water-supply. The 
owners of these lodging-houses are for the most 
part poor. They only care for a rapid succession 
of lodgers ; and, being yearly tenants, they have 
no interest in maintaining the houses in a good 
condition. The landlords are small tradesmen, 
who are but little disposed to spend their money 
as long as they can get a tenant. 

A Sxa-sipE Visiror. 








A REFUGE FOR DESTITUTE BOYS. 


Tue good resulting from the ragged schools has 
been great, but still something more was neces- 
sary so that homes might be provided for house- 
less boys, where they might learn habits of 
industry and morality, and eventually be saved 
from wreck and rnin, and be made useful mem- 
bers of society. To meet this want the White- 
chapel Refuge was established, and since its 
opening 700 boys have been received within its 
walls. The results have been satisfactory. Of 
those who have passed through the training here, 
a considerable number have been sent to sea; 
more than one-seventh of the whole have been 





seeing the great benefits arising from such 
institutions, they ought to exert themselves 
earnestly to multiply their number all over the 
‘country. It has been calculated lately that 
there were 30,000 children roaming about in the 
metropolis without any one to care for their 
mental or physical condition; and, from much 
| personal observation, we believe that these ter- 
rible figures are under the actual extent. Lord 
| Shaftesbury truly said that those children were 
| the seed-plot of crime,—which it became the 
more imperative that we should deal with thus 
}at its commencement. His lordship said, that. 
during his lifetime he had had much to do with 
London thieves and burglars ; and, in the course 
| of conversation with them, he had heard but one 
opinion expressed, that, if the system of ragged 
schools and refuges was fully carried out, it 
would put a stop to the supply of youths for 
| criminal occupation. These remarks apply to 
| the large provincial towns as well as to the 
| metropolis. The life of crime is a miserable 
}one; and a majority of those who have been 
| brought up in it would gladly, if they could, 
| turn to other pursuits. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


| Margate.—A report on the sanitary: condition 
|of the town of Margate has been published by 
| Mr. E. Mottley from statistics collected by the 
| Board of Health, and also by the committee of 
| medical men at Margate summoned by the mayor 
to make investigations as to the cause of the 
great increase of deaths among the inhabitants, 
| visitors, and inmates of the Infirmary at Margate. 
|The report is filled with comparative tables 
| showing the increase in deaths of late in Mar- 
} gate compared with previous years, and also 
| compared with other towns. 

Sunderland.—The health of the borough of 
Sunderland has never probably been in a more 
satisfactory state than during the quarter ending 
June 30th. The Registrar-General’s report of 
the births and deaths in England and Wales for 
the past quarter, just published, shows that the 
average mortality of town districts was at the 
rate of 23°69 per annum to every 1,000 living, 
while that of the country districts was 21-10 per 
1,000. Now, the deaths in Sunderland being 
473 in the quarter on the present population, 
which, allowing for the increase of births and 
deaths, amounts to 96,000, the rate is only 18°87 
per 1,000, 2:23 less than the country districts, 
and 4°82 per 1,000 less than the average of the 
town districts, a very important difference, 
placing Sunderland in the first rank amongst 
the large towns in the kingdom. 

Cockermouth. — The chairman of the local 
Board has received from Mr. Lawson, C.E., his 
estimates and opinions as to the various schemes 
for supplying the town with water. Mr. Lawson, 
in his report, says that the question of water- 
supply was considered as one of pumping from 
the Derwent versus gravitation; and after capi- 
talizing the annual cost of pumping, it was shown 
that, so far as the works were concerned, the 
gravitation scheme would be the cheapest. He 
has taken into consideration four schemes of 
water-supply, viz. :—1l. Wythop (gravitation) ; 
2. Cocker (pumping); 3. Derwent (pumping 
south side) ; 4. Derwent (pumping north side). 
Mr. Lawson thus concludes his report :—As * 
principle, I prefer gravitation to pumping 
equal cost. In this case the cost will be less, 
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Academus, albeit unknown except by the inscrip- | lower members. The width arises from the|the midst of the assembled attendants, have 
tion on the gate,—‘“ School of Education!” | tomb covering a double grave. The sides and | separate aisles provided for them, divided from 


There is the dwelling of some mystic professor ! 
and what is still more astounding, there is the 
lodge, the’ conservatory, and the shop of the 
florist to her Majesty! There are, it is true, 
some fine flowers cultivated in Chelsea, near to 
Cremorne ; but only think of floriculture in the 
heart of Belgravia ! ! 

If there is any open space of the west-end 
that would requite a little expenditure of labour 
it is this long enclosure, which skirts more than 
half the length of the great thoroughfare, Sloane- 
street, and confronts about 180 good houses. 

In the smoky atmosphere of central London, it 
ishard to preserve the rich glow of flowers, and 
the fresh verdure of grass; still there is an ex- 
ample shown in the Temple garden, the most 
central of all, where, by the use of the hydropult, 
both the flowers and grass are maintained in 
fair condition; and although the turf is more 
trodden there than in any of the more secluded 
squares, the watering not only restores and 
nourishes the herbage, but saves it from being 
trampled until again dried up. 

It is thus that the glowing flower-borders be- 
tween Hyde Park Corner and the Marble Arch 
preserve their magical attractions. Some seed- 
lings there are, which are sown and produced on 
the beds ; but the great majority are planted out 
in the season, and the expense of cultivation and 
potting out is really not so heavy as might be 
thought,—the constant watering and attention 


ends are enriched with panels of dark red 
polished Aberdeen granite, surrounded by a 
broad, plain moulding and fillet. The angles of 
the tomb are cut back into square recesses, in 
which are placed small columns of polished 
granite. The shafts of the columns are dark red, 
and the bases and capitals grey. The design of the 
capital is from an ancient building in Normand 
(circa 1100). The cornice is a bold fillet and 
hollow. The crowning feature is a cabled corona, 
from which radiates towards the ends and sides 
of the tomb a cross, such as is frequently found 
cut in the cavern tombs of the early Christians. 
Except the granite panels and columns the whole 
of the work is wrought out of solid blocks of 
Canal Bianco marble of a milky-white colour. 
It is of this marble that the Romans erected 
their most famous buildings, which have stood 
the ravages of some 2,000 years. At one end of 
the tomb, affixed to the granite panel, in brass 
gilt, are the arms, crest, and motto of the 
d ; and on one of the sides, in incised gilt 
letters, an inscription. The carving of the cross, 
fixing of the tomb in its place, and formation of 
the vault to receive the tomb, were done by 
Messrs. Tinkler & Son, of Stamford. A monu- 
mental fountain is about to be erected at Wol- 
verhampton, in the front grounds of the Orphan 
Asylum, Geldthorn-hill. The design has been 
given by Mr. P. E. Masey, of London, and is in- 
tended to be executed by Mr. Farmer, of London. 








throughout, by a practised hand, being the first 
essential. Seeing that miles of flower-border in | 
Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens are kept in 
brilliant bloom, the condition of the squares | 
generally is most disgraceful. The same atten- 

tion to planting out, cutting away redundant | 
trees and arborage, thinning and pruning some 
of the bosquets, renewing others, and above all, 
well watering the whole, would render the 
railed-in spaces, dignified by the mames of 
squares, crescents, ovals, or circuses, truly orna- 
mental, as well as more cheering:and healthful 
to our teeming and still increasing population. 

A wonderful improvement thas certainly oc- 
curred since the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests have set the example dn the parks,—the | 
Regent’s, Victoria, Battersea, St.James's, &c. &c. ; 
and a like stimulus has been given towindlow floral | 
decoration by the extraordinary bloom md luxu- 
riance of the fiower-show in Lady Dysert’s area 
and windows in Grosvenor-square. Asimeiting to 
refinement in domestic floriculture @these are 


national benevolences ; and it-oniky meeéis ‘to leok |: 


at the multitudes who haunt the flower walks, 


and linger there, without harmimg a fend or leaf, |: 


to judge of the happy ee ti ; 
but as an evidence of thi 

tasteful floriculture, the Sub- 
Kensington Gardens excels all. 

To reflect upon the comparatively neglected 
state of nearly all the squares and open spaces is 
unnecessary, as they need only be contrasted with 
the precedents given. It is the imterest of the 
inhabitants to make them as ornate ms possibile :. 
the value of honses in Parkdane has doubled 
since the old walls were substituted thy Elysian 
borders; and so it woullf ‘be at every opening 
where a. Llanover garten could ihe ¢iressed out : 
it is not the extent of imelosare, ut ‘the care tbe- 
stowed upon it that excitesanintereat, and there 
is ample scope for imprevement im the widest 
and best we have: a little circus like Golden- 
square may become respectable, as Leicester- 
square is an abomination. 

In the the neglected condition of @he 
timber trees seems to be overlodked.: thereame 
in Hyde Park and Kensington Geriens twenty 
trees dead and leafless, which Gisfigure all dhe 
rest! ‘The timber would more han defray ‘the 
expense of clearance. ‘Still, there-areeven deail 
trees we would not likeo see cutdlown. 


lean in 








MONUMENTAL. 
In the Stamford cemetery, a ‘tomb has been 


erected to the of the Jate Mr. R. N. 
Newcomb. It has been designed and exe- 
cuted under the i of Mr. J. M. 


Blashfield, of the Terra-cotta Works, Stamford. 
The tomb is of Early Norman character, the de- 
tails being in the style of work of about ‘the: com- 
mencement of the twelfth century. Itaay be 
described 4s a sarcophagus or square tonib, 
standing on a marble plinth, 9 ft. long by 6 ft. 
6 in. high; the tomb, inclusive of the plinth, 
being from the base to the summit 6 ft. high. 
Above the plinth it is 7 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. at the 


atc required will be about 400/.——lIt is 


, and was the occasion of a great popular demon- 


The Wolverhampton Waterworks Company have 
consented to supply the water free of cost. The 


proposed to erect a memorial of the late Admiral 
| Sir William Codrington, in Gloucestershire. The 
‘form of the memorial has not been decided on, | 
but it has been suggested that a window should | 
be placed in Gloucester Cathedral, and also, if | 
sufficient funds be raised, in the Abbey churches 
of Cirencester and Tewkesbury._— King George 
of Greece, during his late tour through his king- 
dom, requested, on his arrival at Missolonghi, to 
be shown Byron’s tomb ; and on seeing its dilapi- 
dated condition, he gave orders for its immediate 

repair.—tThe laying of the first stone of the 
O’Connell monument took place on Monday, 





stration. A ion of enormous length, and | 
consisting of all the trades of the city, was) 
i *sqgreen, and thence marched | 
to Sackville-street, where ‘the Lord Mayor per- 








Tse ©Oherch of of the 
\mew cemetery at Birkenhead, 
thas been comsecrated @ao Didep at Chanel 


in the arrangement of the chapels, which has 
hitherto only been adopted at the Anfield Park 
Cemetery, Liverpool, by the same architects. 


1863. In the Holborn district, 


a on 


the chapel by screens of stone and glass. These 
are subjected to a thorough draught. Each 
chapel comprises vestry, waiting-room, and 
other conveniences, and is fitted up with sittings 
of polished pitch-pine, and reading-desk of oak. 
The chapels and all the other buildings are in 
the Gothic style of architecture of the thirteenth 
century, built of stone, from the Flaybrick Hill 
and Storeton quarries, the architects being 
Messrs. Lucy & Littler, of Birkenhead and 
Liverpool, whose designs were chosen in public 

ition. The laying-out and planting of 
the grounds have been éxecuted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Kemp, of Birkenhead Park, assisted 
by Mr. Mills, late town surveyor in the engineer- 
ing and surveying departments. That portion 
assigned to the Roman Catholics is almost 
severed from the rest, being on the western side 
of the quarry. The chapel is near the latter 
entrance, and stands on the top of a gentle slope 
to the westward. The accommodation in this 
chapel is generally similar to that in the other 
two, with only such variations as were necessary 
to adapt it to the Reman Catholic ritual. Its 
chief external feature is a spirelet on the south- 
west angle, rising to a height of 80 ft. The 
contractor for the buildings was Mr. John Mid- 
dlehurst, of St. Helens; Mr. W. Rimmer, of 
Bidston, being the contractor for all the-earth- 
works and laying out. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF HOLBORN 
DISTRICT. 


THe eighth annual report of Dr. Gibbon, 
the medical officer of health for the Holborn 
district under the Metropolis Local Management 
Act, has been printed. According to this re- 
port, during 53 weeks of the year ending Satur- 
day, January 2nd, 1864, 1,423 births and 1,279 
deaths were registered in the Holborn district. 
In all London the average death-rate was 24°5, 
but in the central districts, of which Holborn is 
one, the average rate was 26°6,so that there was 
a mortality of two deaths less in every 10,000 
of the population than in the adjoining districts, 
and 18 per 10,000 more than in the whole metro- 
| polis. During the past two years the death-rates 
have been enhanced by two epidemics, low fever- 
which carried off 92 persons in 1862, and small- 
pox, which was accountable for 36 deaths in 
1,224 of the 
deaths were thus distributed ;—496 in the St. 
George the Martyr and the St. ’ Andrew's western 

321 in the St. Andrew’s eastern, 

258 ia the Saffron-hill, 25 in the liberty of Glass- 
honse-yard. ‘These are in the proportion of 20°4 
per 1,000 of the population of the first-named 
district, 25‘7.of the second, 21:4 of the third, 
and 17:8 of the last. These rates are only rela- 
tively correct: to be absolutely so they require 
to be increased by 80-deaths that occurred in the 
outlying hospitals, and 151 in the union work- 
house. The fiberty of Glass-honse-yard still 
maintains the pre-emimence in salubrity. The 
report contains some useful remarks on over- 
consumption and other 

tuberctilar diseases, which Dr. Gibbon rightly, 


| we thisik, attributes mainly towant of pure air 


anddlirect sunlight. 








PADDINGTON SURVEYORSHIP. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes thus :—‘ Some seven 
weéks since ‘the Paddington Vestry advertised 


‘| im your pages for a and referred the 
louie to Matic ailens tor 


ainformation appertainin, 
Se as taae oe ie eed, ~< 


particulars. After 


gether with the assurance, in reply to my query, 


a ee lection, 1, sir, be- 
came candidate for 


the aaeoal cae, with 
escent and after waiting the time 
‘above indicated,we received a circular,dated 2nd 
instant, ‘ That they have this day made arrange- 
ments with their existing staff of officers, so as 
to render the of an additional sur- 


tent to undertake the duties of surveyor before 
advertising; and, not considering their own ex- 
penses, have thought of those of others, whereby 
twenty gentlemen have to trouble their twenty 





The coffins, instead of being placed as usual in 





friends on their behalf needlessly.” 
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THE AGE OF TREES. 


SANITARY WORKS IN BOMBAY. 


bound apprentice, going out not altogether un- 
skilled. Another seventh have been i 








Tr was (I should rather say is) a generally| S£EING in the Builder of the 21st of May last 
received opinion that in order to ascertain |a letter on the subject of “Sanitary Arrange- 
the age of any tree, when felled, it is only | ments in India,” I think it may be interesting 
necessary to take a transverse section and|to some of your subscribers to know what is 
count the number of (annual) rings. When | at present being done in Bombay with a view to 
writing my work on “British Timber Trees,” | improving the sanitary condition of the island. 
which was published in 1859, I had examined| People are mistaken who suppose that defi- 
80 many trees whose ages were pretty accu-| cient water-supply is the cause of the unsatis- 
rately determined, that I knew no reliance in | factory state of sanitary works here. The great 
most cases could be placed on the method of| difficulty in the matter of rainfall is the unequal 
counting the rings to ascertain the age. And,/| supply; for during the monsoon months arainfall 
although in opposition to men older and better | of 1 in. per hour and more has to be provided for, 
acquainted with the subject than myself, I could | while for six months in the year not a drop of 
not altogether pass over the matter in silence, | rain falls to assist in increasing the depth of flow 
and at page 4 (First Edition) is the following |in our large and filth-laden sewers; for large 
observation on the subject :—“ By counting the | they must be to carry off the monsoon waters. 
number of these so-called annual rings, which| Fortunately, however, the authorities are not 
are very distinct in some species, it is supposed | afraid of the task before them, but are already 


the age of the tree can be ascertained; but we | at work in earnest, carrying out an improved 


are inclined to doubt this hypothesis, when we 
consider the immense number of these rings in 
some trees which bear no comparison to the 
time they may be supposed to have been grow- 
ing.” As corroborative of the accuracy of this 
statement, I read the following in the Times 
in the review of Mr. Wm. Menzies’s great 
work, “The History of Windsor Great Park and | 
Windsor Forest :”—“Having obtained permission | 





system of drainage. They have lately expe- 
rienced a great loss in the death of their engi- 
neer, Mr. W. Tracey. Subsequently the following 
appointments have been made: — Mr. H. G. 
Wilcox, to be executive engineer to drainage, 
vice Mr. Tracey, deceased; Mr. T. A. Bulkley, 
assistant engineer, to be acting engineer to 
drainage works, vice Mr. Wilcox, on sick leave. 
Another disadvantage of the unequal rainfall 





with situations without being apprenticed ; being 
old enough to earn wages at once: some have 
found their way into her Majesty’s service : some 
have gone abroad: others have been restored to 
their friends, in the hope that the boys would prove 
a help rather than a hindrance. The Government 
has withdrawn the very moderate grant which 
was made as a contribution towards their sup- 
port, and this has caused much difficulty im 
several of these homes, which are the means of 
saving many from the metropolitan prisons, and 
relieving the country of far more cost than the 
small pecuniary assistance which was afforded ; 
and, in this instance, the grant of 2001. from the 
imperial exchequer had been a great aid; but 
this having been withdrawn, the committee could 
not turn out any of their 120 inmates, and were 
obliged to apply for voluntary subscriptions to 
make up the deficiency. 

In the course of recent. proceedings, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury said he had no doubt that the refuge 
had been productive of the most useful results, 
and the only deduction he could draw was that, 
seeing the great benefits arising from such 
institutions, they ought to exert themselves 
earnestly to multiply their number all over the 
country. It has been calculated lately that 
there were 30,000 children roaming about in the 


to fell two or three trees in each plantation’ is, that during the monsoon anything in the | metropolis without any one to care for their 


about which he entertained a doubt, he planed | 
the stems smooth and counted the rings. When, | 


shape of out-door work is much hindered. 
But, where I anticipate the authorities will | 


mental or physical condition; and, from much 
personal observation, we believe that these ter- 


however, he came to test this method of cutting find the chief cause of the “ unsatisfactory state | rible figures are under the actual extent. Lord 
down trees in plantations whose age was ascer- of sanitary works in India,” will be in the great | Shaftesbury truly said that those children were 


tained, he found that between trees whose ages objection which natives have to any sort of 


the seed-plot of crime,—which it became the 








varied one or two centuries there was perceptible 


only a difference of four or five years.” 
J. BLENKARN. 








MEMORIAL TABLETS. 
MRS. SIDDONS. | 


On the front of a house called the Siddons’ | 
Arms, in the town of Brecon, South Wales, there | 
is a marble tablet fixed to remind the passer-by | 
it was in that house the celebrated Mrs. Siddons, | 
the tragedian, was born; and often with plea- 
sure from my childhood have I looked up to it. 
I should like to be reminded in the same way) 
of celebrated personages in London. W.D. | 








THE STRAND. | 

Let me call the attention of all whom it may | 
concern, and who are earnest in their desire to 
benefit the public thoroughfares, to the east end 
of the Strand, beyond Somerset House, to 


Temple Bar, where extensive new buildings are | 


being erected on the old sites of the very ob- 
noxious and disreputable streets which disgrace 
this neighbourhood, and flank that part of the 
Strand known as Holywell- and Wych-streets, 
where an enormous building for a modern hotel 
company is fast rearing its gigantic proportions | 
to the very extent of the former outlines of | 
frontage in these narrow streets, in which no two | 
vehicles can pass; and with the further intended | 
encroachment upon free air and headway of! 
uniting the front portion of the hotel which is | 
to face the Strand at the corner of Newcastle- 
street with the main building, which abuts on 
Wych-street, with a communication at the level 
of the first-floor, thus confining the already foetid 
and polluted purlieus of Holywell-street. into an 
arcade 


Surely it would be better to clear all the 
block of houses from the south side of Holywell- 
street to the Strand, so as to widen this great 
thoroughfare to the same width as at Somerset 
House, and. ultimately remove the “ New Church,” 
as it is called, from its present site to Broad- 
court, Catherine-street and Wych-street, thus 
widening it opposite the Olympic and the en- 
trance to Drury-lane, and removing all the 
obnoxious houses of that loeality; and by the 
honses: being set back from Pickett-place to 
Chancery-lane, and the Temple Bar removed 
and placed as entrance to the proposed new 
Law Courts, a permanent benefit and relief to 
this crowded thoroughfare would not only be 
effected, but healthful air admitted to this 
“stench-trap” of London. This, and the re- 
moval of that blot of disgrace at Holborn Bars, 
which during. the last forty years has been 
almost (all, progressively) rebuilt, requires only 
your very powerful aid, by exposure, to enforce 
these improvements being effected. 


reformation in their house arrangements. I fear| more imperative that we should deal with thus 
| that, unless legislation interferes in the matter, at its commencement. His lordship said, that 
| it will be a long time before Hindoos are suffi- | during his lifetime he had had much to de with 
| ciently educated to perceive the advantages of | London thieves and burglars ; and, in the course 
| Mr. Jennings’s manufactures. At present they of conversation with them, he had heard but one 


certainly prefer filth and disease to efficient | opinion expressed, that, if the system of ragged 


drainage and good ventilation. 
Bombay. A Susscrisine C.E. 





THE HEALTH OF WATERING-PLACES. 


I READ an article in your paper recently on a | 
most important subject, viz., the condition of | 
health in watering-places. It is there proposed | 
that the death-rate should be placed in some 
public place, such as Somerset House. Now the 
death-rate of a town would be no criterion un- 
less the circumstances of the locality are known. 
Take a town like Whitby. The old town is 
situate in a narrow valley, and inhabited by a 
poor population in a very narrow street; con- 
sequently the death-rate may be high; but no 
visitors reside there. The lodging-houses are 
200 ft. above the sea, standing on a plateau quite 
distinct from the town. Folkestone is very simi- 
larly situate. The visitors’ houses are on a 
chalk cliff to the east of the town,—an impor- 
tant point, as the prevailing winds are westerly, 
driving the malaria that might arise from the | 
harbour away from the visitors’ houses. 

The real cause of fever in seaside towns is the 
deficiency of town drainage. Why should not 
Brighton be compelled by Act of Parliament to 
do away with cesspools? This has been effected 
in London. Cesspools ought to be abolished at 
once in towns of 20,000 inhabitants. 

The interiors of the houses are not easily dealt 
with. Cesspools are universal; badly constructed 
W.C.s; bad, if any, traps to the drains generally ; 
and a great deficiency in the water-supply. The 
owners of these lodging-houses are for the most 
part poor. They only care for a rapid succession 
of lodgers ; and, being yearly tenants, they have 
no interest in maintaining the houses in a good 
condition. 'The landlords are small tradesmen, 
who are but little disposed to spend their money 
as long as they can get a tenant. 

A Sea-sipe Visitor. 











A REFUGE FOR DESTITUTE BOYS. 


THE good resulting from the ragged schools has 
been great, but still something more was neces- 
sary so that homes might be provided for house- 
less boys, where they might learn habits of 
industry and morality, and eventually be saved 
from wreck and ruin, and be made useful mem- 
bers of society. To meet this want the White- 
chapel Refuge was established, and since its 
opening 700 boys have been received within its 
walls. The results have been satisfactory. Of 
those who have passed through the training here, 
a considerable number have been sent to sea; 


metropolis. 


schools and refuges was fully carried out, it 
would put a stop to the supply of youths for 
criminal occupation. These remarks apply to 
the large provincial towns as well as to the 
The life of crime is a miserable 
one; and a majority of those who have been 
brought up in it would gladly, if they could, 
turn to other pursuits. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Margate.—A report on the sanitary eondition 
of the town of Margate has been published by 
Mr. E: Mottley from statistics collected by the 
Board of Health, and also by the committee of 
medical men at Margate summoned by the mayor 
to make investigations as to the cause of the 
great increase of deaths among the inhabitants, 
visitors, and inmates of the Infirmary at Margate. 
The report is filled with com ive tables 
showing the increase in deaths of late in Mar- 
gate compared with previous years, and also 
compared with other towns. 

Sunderland.—The health of the borough of 
Sunderland has never probably been in a more. 
satisfactory state than during the quarter ending 
June 30th. The Registrar-General’s report of 
the births and deaths in England and Wales for 
the past quarter, just published, shows that the 
average mortality of town districts was at the 
rate of 23°69 per annum to every 1,000 living, 
while that of the country districts was 21-10 per 
1,000. Now, the deaths in Sunderland being 
473 in the quarter on the present population, 
which, allowing for the increase of births and 
deaths, amounts to 96,000, the rate is only 18°87 
per 1,000, 2°23 less than the country districts, 
and 482 per 1,000 less than the average of the 
town districts, a very important difference, 
placing Sunderland in the first rank amongst 
the large towns in the kingdom. 

Cockermouth. — The chairman of the loeal 
Board has received from Mr. Lawson, C.E., his 
estimates and opinions as to the various schemes 
for supplying the town with water. Mr. Lawson, 
in his report, says that the question of water- 
supply was considered as one of pumping from 
the Derwent versus gravitation; and after capi- 
talizing the annual cost of pumping, it was shown 
that, so far as the works were concerned, the 
gravitation scheme would be the cheapest. He 
has taken into consideration four schemes ef 
water-supply, viz.:—1l. Wythop (gravitation) ; 
2. Cocker (pumping); 3. Derwent (pumping 
south side) ; 4. Derwent (pemping north side). 
Mr. Lawson thus concludes his report :—As a 








R. H. H. 


more than one-seventh of the whole have been 


principle, I — gravitation to pumping at 
equal cost. this case the cost will be less, 
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and therefore if there is a certainty as to quantity 
of water, and if the Board are able to arrange 
with all parties interested in the water to be 
taken, and in the lands to be passed through, I 
recommend that the Wythop brook gravitation 
scheme be carried out. Failing this, I advise 
the Board to adopt the Cocker pumping scheme 
if satisfactory arrangements can be made for the 
necessary land; and if this cannot be done, then, 
certainly, as the most expensive, but at the same 
time as a scheme which will insure at all times 
an abundant supply of pure water to the town, 
I recommend the Derwent scheme, the reservoir 
being placed near Parkhouse. 

Local Boards of Health.—It has been decided 
by the Court of Common Pleas, in the case of 
Burgess v. Peacock, that a Local Board of Health 
has no power under section 34 of the Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1858, to make a bye-law relating to 
buildings erected before the date of the consti- 
tution of the district, and to the closing of such 
buildings when unfit for human habitation and 
to the prohibition of their use for such habita- 
tion. 








THE VENTILATION OF RUSSELL 


the capital, which amounts to 6,5001. The 
dividend on original shares was 14} per cent. 
The Elgin Gas-light Company, at their thirty- 
fourth annual general meeting, have declared a 
dividend of 6 per cent. 











THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Plymouth. — Some regulations having been 
agreed to for the formation of a sick club fund, 
the masters were requested by the men to de- 
duct such payment from their earnings. The 
rule enjoining this payment upon the masons has 
been objected to by some of the society’s men, 
who have ordered a strike till the wording of the 
regulations be altered. 

Manchester.—A deputation from the joiners of 
this city had an interview with four of the em- 
ployers, and agreed to split their differences and 
end the dispute, which had assumed a rather 
threatening aspect. The strike, therefore, came 
to an end, and the men resumed work on the 
understanding that their wages were to be raised 
from 28s. to 30s. per week, the first payment at 
the latter rate to be made on Saturday, the Ist 





COURT. 


A CORRESPONDENCE on the subject of a blind | 
let down at times over the entrance to Russell- 
court, in Brydges-street, Drury-lane, by the} 
occupier of the adjoining shop, is before us ; and | 
the objection made in it that the blind interferes | 
with the ventilation of the court is backed up | 
by correspondents. Mr. J. F. Lewis, clerk to) 
the Strand Board of Works, replies to a letter | 
from Mr. Dangerfield, the vestry clerk, on the 
subject,— 

“‘T am directed to inform you that on inquiry my 
Board find that the said sun blind has been in use for 
more than twenty years past, and is only used during three | 
or four of the hot summer months, when the sun in the | 
middle of the day seriously affects Mr. Sayer’s shop; and | 
my Board totally disagree with the assertion that any | 
injury is caused to the ventilation of the court by the use | 
of the sun blind as above mentioned.” 





Of the first part of the reply we say nothing, | 
though its truth is denied by an inhabitant of | 
the court; but the second part is so obviously | 
erroneous, that we can scarcely suppose the | 
Board know the spot. The ventilation of the | 
court, well known to us, is at the best very im-| 
perfect,—hurtfully so to the pent-up inhabitants | 
of it,—and any further stoppage of its narrow 
outlet and inlet ought to be prevented on public 
grounds if possible. We imagined the Strand 
Board of Works was a Board of Health. 








GAS. 


Tue Banbury Gas Company have declared 
a dividend of 7} per cent. for the past year, 
free of income tax; the Newcastle-under-Lyne 
Gas Company one of 10 per cent. for the 

year, with a reduction in price from 5s. 
to 4s. 6d., and a promise of further reduction. 
The Alcester Gas Company have also held their 


usual meeting, and have declared a dividend of | be 


6l. per 75l. share. The Taunton Gas-light and 
Coke C:mpany have declared one of 8 per 
cent. for the past year; and the York Gas 
Company one of 10 per cent. per annum for the 
Jast half-year. The Worcester Gas Company 
have declared a dividend at the rate of 101. per 
cent. per annum for the last half year. The 
Malton Gas Company have declared one of 7} per 
cent. per annum for the past year. A new Com- 
pany has been registered and incorporated under 
the title of the Knutsford Gas and Water Com- 
pany, Limited. Negociations are in progress for 
the purchase of the works of the present water 
company; and should the old gas works, which 
are now in private hands, not be obtained on 
fair terms, new works of the most modern con- 
struction, it is promised, will be erected, so as to 
ensure to the consumers gas of the best quality 
that can be produced, and at charges that will 
be satisfactory to the consumers.——The direc- 
tors of the Wisbech Gas Company have agreed 
to recommend a dividend of 8} pér cent. on the 
year ended 15th June. The price of gas, for 
prompt payment, is now 4s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and the quality is considered to be very good. 
The use of gas is rapidly extending in private 
houses, so that every year the company’s income 
is increasing, and there is little doubt it is thought 
that the dividends will ere long be 10 per cent. 
——tThe directors of the Kirkcaldy Gas Light 
Company have agreed to reduce the price of gas 
from 4s, 2d. to 4s. per 1,000 cubic feet. At the 
annual meeting of the company the balance- 
sheet showed a profit of about 28 per cent. on 








| months. 


of October next,—equal to a notice of three 


Bradford.—The carpenters and joiners at 
Bradford struck work on Monday, but the strike 
terminated on Wednesday night by the masters 
yielding to the full demand of the men. They 
received an advance of ls. per week a month 
ago, and the reduction of 3} hours’ work per 
week is equal to another addition of 1s. 6d. per 
week. 

Alloa.—The operative masons of Alloa have 
struck work for an advance of wages. The men 
had given notice to their employers that they 
wished to have 5}d. per hour instead of 5d., and 
as, to this demand, the masters gave no reply, 
their silence was looked upon as equivalent 
to a refusal. 








RAILWAY COMPENSATION FOR A 
PUBLIC HOUSE. 


Hi ‘i v. Metropolitan Railway.—This case was tried at 
Guildhall, before Mr. Kerr, of the Sheriffs’ Court, and a | 
special jury. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry, in opening the case for the 
claimant, said Mr. Higgs"was the proprietor of the Flying 
Horse, situate in Milton-street, insbury, a few doors 
from Fore-street. The premises were held on lease for an 
unexpired term of thirty-seven years, at 65/. per annum. 
The FP opens for the jury was, what sum as compensation 
should be paid by the railway company for possession of 
the premises. 

The statement of trade payments having been agreed 
to on the other side, the learned serjeant called 

Mr. Phillips, auctioneer, who'said, after deduction of the 
outgoings, it left a clear annual balance which, calculated 
at five years’ purchase, would make the lease and good- 
will to be worth 2,5001, 

Mr. Walter Knight stated that the payments in trade 
having been admitted, the profits, calc at 50 per 
cent., would show an annual ‘profit of 6081. ; and, r 
deductions, with a calculation of five years’ purchase, the 
value would be 1,810/. 

This witness, in cross-examination, admitted the pre- 
mises to be out of repair, and he was fully prep to 
allow 150/. from the valuation on that head; and, allow- 
ing ring cent. for compulsory sale, his estimate would 

1 


This was the case for the claimant. 

Mr. Cooper said, in reply, he was in a position to prove 
that the valuation of the claimant was entirely erroneous. 

Mr. Self, of the firm of Self, Son, & Hill, stated his 
opinion that the property was worth 7301., calculated at 
three years’ purchase, 

The difference of valuation arose principally from the 
fact of Mr. Self having deducted from his valuation cer- 
tain accounts for goods consumed, and also by increasing 
the out-goings. 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Chancery-lane, adopted the same view 
as Mr. Self, with the exception of allowing five years’ pur- 
chase, and made his valuation of the property 9001, 

The Jury gave their verdict for 1,8201. 








GUARANTEEING WORKMEN AGAINST 
ACCIDENT. 


Penney v. Reed.—An action, described by the judge as 
one of a novel character, to recover prs oe gw for a serious 
accident to the plaintiff, has been deci by Mr. Justice 
Willes. The —— ’s declaration contained two counts, 
one upon an alleged agreement to rantee or indemni 
the intiff if he should meet with injury during his 
employment on a particular piece of work for the de- 
fendant, and another count imputing to the defendant 
negligence. 

The plaintiff had been employed by the defendant to 
dig the foundation of a house; and, as the soil was loose 
and sandy, plaintiff told the defendant of this fact, and 
thereupon, as plaintiff oteged. the defendant urged him 
to proceed, saying,—*‘ It’s all stuff: I'll guarantee it will 
stand. You goon.” The plaintiff went on with his work 
accordingly ; and, inthe progress of it, the sides of the 
earthwork fell in and seriously injured him. 

On the part of the defendant, it was denied that there 
was any such guarantee as had been goog of; and it 
was also alleged that the plaintiff did not sufficient] 
slope the — and he was provided wi 
ig to shore up the sides but did not make use 
of it. 


COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENT. 


“You can’t do better than be interested in 
some lime-works anywhere down about North- 
fleet,” says Mr. Inspector to Mortimer Light- 
wood in “Our Mutual Friend.” But this may 
fairly be doubted when you happen to be de- 
fendant in an action for damages similar to one 
tried before Mr. Baron Martin, at Maidstone, on 
the 28th of last month. In the case to which 
we refer (Gay v. Knight and Another), Mr. 
Joseph Gay, a brick-maker at Northfleet, near 
Gravesend, sued the defendants, Messrs. Knight 
& Bevan, who are large Portland cement manu- 
facturers at the same place, for the ene 
caused by the fall of part of the side of a chalk- 
pit adjoining the land in the occupation of the 
plaintiff. It appeared from the evidence of the 
plaintiff that he had excavated a large pond or 
“back,” about 7 ft. deep, which extended to 
within 6 ft. of the defendants’ ground, which he 
filled with washed earth for the purpose of 
making bricks. This “back” was cut down to 
the top of the chalk, and was not puddled. 
There was some conflict as to whether the chalk- 
pit had been dug before the excavation of the 
“back.” The plaintiff alleged that it had not 
been dug, but the fact was not very important. 
At the close of last year, at any rate, the defend- 
ants’ chalk-pit had been excavated to within 
6 ft. or 7 ft. of his boundary fence, the sides 
of the pit, as is usual, being worked to a 
nearly perpendicular face. A few days be- 
fore Christmas in last year, after some previous 
warnings in the shape of cracks, the bank of the 
“back” next the chalk-pit gave way and fell 
over into the pit, and a quantity of washed 
earth, in a semi-liquid state, ran away at the 
same time. It was for this occurrence thut the 
plaintiff claimed compensation. For the defence 
it was alleged that the defendants were not 
liable, as they had worked their pit in the usual 
manner, leaving a slope of about 1 in 10; and 
the accident was caused by the presence of a 
number of faults in the chalk, technically called 
“ pot-holes,” which are funnel-shaped spaces, 
filled with gravel, running down deep into the 
chalk (several of which were shown to exist 
at the point the accident occurred, extending on 
to the plaintiff’s ground), through which the 
water in the plaintiff’s pond had drained away, 
and a frost supervening, the chalk had fallen 
down and caused the injury complained of. 
Professor Ansted was called for the defence, and 
gave his opinion that the water had insensibly 
percolated the chalk through the “ pot-holes,” 
and that he could not account for the slip upon 
any other hypothesis ; and Mr. George Williams 
gave similar evidence. The judge told the jury 
that the plaintiff was clearly entitled to the sup- 
port of the adjoining soil, and it was not a ques- 
tion whether the defendants had worked their 
pit negligently or carefully, as they were equally 
liable, provided it could be proved that it was 
their act that had caused the accident. The 
jary found for the plaintiff for the amount 
claimed, viz., 1681. Counsel for the plaintiff, 
Mr. Lush, Q.C., Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and Mr. 
Lumley Smith; for the defendants, Mr. Bovill, 
Q.C., and Mr, Maude. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Birkenhead Albert Memorial Ragged Schools.— 
Mr. William Jackson, M.P., some time ago ex- 
pressed his intention of presenting the town with 
a sum of 5,0001., and a site for the erection of 
ragged schools, as a memorial of the late la- 
mented Prince Consort. Designs were invited 
by the committee, to which twenty-three archi- 
tects ded, and this has resulted in Mr. 
David Walker, Liverpool, obtaining the first 
premium; Mr. James Fisher, Birkenhead, the 
second; and Mr. Walter Scott, Liverpool, the 
third premium. The building, we understand, 


Y|is to be commenced immediately, under Mr. 


Walker's superintendence. 


Hezxham.—Sir,—I have just seen in your publication that 
a competitor for the new town-hall, &c., here, is anxious 
to know what has been decided with reference to the pre- 
miums, and that another correspondent has been informed 
that the best design has been and that it (in 
violation of the conditions) is coloured. Perhaps you will 
allow me space to state that a design by Mr. Johnston, of 
Newcastle, has been selected for the first prize, but that 
as one of the conditions of the competition required that 
proof of the cost should be furnished, the di rs have 
not yet obtained that proof. Mr. Johnston, whether in 
violation of the rules of the competition or not I must 
leave it to the profession to decide, exhibited coloured 
— drawings, exterior and interior, with his plans, 

ut at the same time he also furnished elevations in sepia. 

J. Oswatp Hrap, Secretary. 








After a long inquiry, the j returned a verdict for the 
plainti®®, with 250 damage.” 


Sligo Town Hall.—A special meeting of the 
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town council, with the town and harbour com- 
missioners, was held for the purpose “ of receiv- 
ing the report of the committee appointed to 
examine the different designs for the town hall, 
and select three of said designs according to 
advertisement.” The report from the committee 
appointed to select the designs stated that, “It 
was resolved that the committee select the 
following for consideration, namely, No. 2, Ist 
plan; 3, plan B, 4, 6, 9,14, 16, 19. That the 
committee consider it would be most desirable 
that all plans should be inspected by Sir John 
Benson, in order to obtain his opinion thereon, 
and that they recommend the corporation to 
engage his professional services for that pur- 
pose, and in the meantime that the mayor be 
requested to write to Sir John Benson to ascer- 
tain whether he is willing to accept the office.” 
The meeting having ascertained that Sir John 
Benson would be willing to give his professional 
services, adopted the committee’s report, and 
retained Sir John’s services in the inspection of 
the plans. 

Chester Town-hall.—We are asked to mention 
that the design “ Love’s Labour” was submitted 
by the firm Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon, and not 
by Mr. Lynn alone. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Brighton.—In speaking of the public works in 
progress at Brighton at present, the local Herald 
says, that never in the history of Brighton has 
there been such an extent of work of a public 
character in progress as at the present moment. 


IRELAND. 


Cork has just had a visit from some of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, including the Duke of 
Somerset, with the view of reporting on the con- 
struction of a naval dockyard in the harbour at 
Queenstown ; a committee of the Commons hav- 
ing reported in favour of such a dockyard. 
Extensive improvements have been made at the 
Victoria Hotel here. A wing of the hotel, with 
many suites of apartments, has been rebuilt and 
expensively fitted up. A commercial room has 
been lavishly decorated by Mr. Murphy, of Cork. 
The room is 50 ft. long, 16 ft. high, and 20 ft. 
wide. The decorations are chiefly in green, 
pink, drab, white, blue, crimson, cream, lavender, 
and gold, with cornices, bases, and pillars in 
various colours. The other fittings in the room 
are arranged in a corresponding style of elegance. 
A coffee-room for the special use of ladies has 
| recently been also added to the hotel. Its di- 
| mensions are,—length 70 ft., width 20 ft., and 

height 16 ft. The gentlemen’s coffee-room is 
| also 70 ft. long, 50 ft. wide, and 16 ft. high. 
| The Dean and Chapter of St. Canice’s Cathe- 
| dral, Kilkenny, met on Thursday week, for the 
purpose of considering tenders and entering into 
a contract for the new roofing of the cathedral— 











having an open timber roof. Domesticated 
Gothic is the style in which the buildings are 
erected, with brick for the walls, Bath-stone 
dressings, ornamental barge-boards to gables, 
and twisted chimneys. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. Leonard, is in the Early De- 
corated style, having a chancel, chancel aisle 
with vestry, nave, north door and stone porch. 
There is also a porch on the south side of the 
chancel aisle, forming a kind of campanile, un- 
derneath which the almspeople will pass from 
the cloister into the church. An organ by 
Mr. Nicholson has been placed at the east end 
of the south aisle. The chancel has been ar- 
ranged after the manner of collegiate churches, 
as set apart for the body attached to the esta- 
blishment, the almsmen to occupy the chancel, 
the women the aisle adjoining, and the 
parishioners generally the nave. The present 
seats in the chancel are only temporary, and oak 
stalls will be provided: for the nave there are 
chairs. The columns to the arcade which di- 
vides the chancel aisle from the chancel are of 
Pyrenees marble, polished: the bases, bands, 
and caps are carved in alabaster. The marble 
was presented by Mr. G. Skinner, who brought 
it from Italy. The north and east walls are 
lined with bands of Mansfield stone, alabaster, 


| the first step to be taken in the general work of | and different coloured marbles. The marble work 


restoration some time since resolved upon. The 

competition was limited, but there were several 
| tenders, and that of Messrs. Cockburn & Son, 
| Dublin, being considerably lower than any other, 
| Was accepted at 4,5001. The work is to com- 
/mence at once. The architect is Mr. Thos. 
| Newenham Deane. 


The Junction-parade Outfall is on the point of; The erection of the Drogheda new cotton 
successful completion; the widening of the factory has been contracted for by the local firm 
Junction-road and the King’s-road, from the | of Messrs. A. & N. Hammond. Numerous ten- 
entrance to the Chain Pier to the Old Ship Hotel, | ders were sent in. 

is proceeding rapidly; considerable improve- It has been decided to revise the plans for the 
ments are being made in the King’s-road, | new lunatic asylum for county Down, in order to 
on the old Battery site opposite the Grand | effect reductions in the cost of the building, and 
Hotel; the West-end Pier is rapidly progress-| that contractors are to be invited to send in 
ing; the Norfolk Hotel and Club-house is in/ fresh tenders. The lowest of those received for 
course of re-erection ; the Grand Hotel is just | completing the asylum, according to the original 
completed, and on the point of being opened ; | plans and specification, was for 47,000I., while the 
the Pavilion is being repainted and decorated | highest ranged up to 70,0001. The committee 
inside and out; three new groynes are in course | seem to have considered the sum named in the 
of erection between the Chain Pier and Black lowest proposal too much,—a view in which the 
Rock, with a view to widening the beach and grand jury coincided ; and Mr. Smyth, the archi- 
forming a lower esplanade in front of the Marine | tect, was requested to remodel his specification, 
Parade-wall, and some of the other groynes in | so as to reduce the cost; and he has arrived at 
front of the town are being heightened and ex- | the conclusion that he will be able to make alte- 
tended ; a public laundry, on a very large scale, | rations in the specification, which, taking as 
is being constructed in the north part of the | data to go upon the figures in the lowest tender, 
town, by a company formed for the purpose; a! will admit of a reduction to the amount of| 
new church of the Establishment has just been | 10,0001. or 12,0001. The alterations will not, he 
opened at Cliftonville ; a new Roman Catholic | says, so change the general character of the 
church, in Upper North-street, is nearly com- | original design as to give in its place an esta- 
pleted ; large schools are being erected in Bel-| blishment materially defective and unsuitable 
grave-street, by the Rev. Arthur Wagner. These | for the public wants, but the asylum will be de- 
are given as only a few of the more important ficient in many modern improvements, which is 
works on hand. | much to be regretted. 

Romsey.—The new Corn Exchange building | 
has — commenced, and will. we believe, be | —— 
completed by October, so that the farmers will | + : TaN 
be able to enjoy its shelter in the coming winter. | CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
The contract is taken by Messrs. Bull & Son, of Islington.—The new district church of St. | 
Southampton, for 1,3001. | Michael, Bingfield-street, Caledonian-road, has | 

Coventry.—Lord Leigh, Lord-Lieutenant, and been consecrated. The church is built to ac- | 
Provincial Grand Master of Warwickshire, will | commodate about 750 persons, and its site, with 
lay the foundation stone of the Coventry and | an endowment of 2001. per annum, was provided | 
Warwickshire Hospital, with Masonic honours, | by the will of the late Mr. John Randell. There | 














was done by Mr. White, of Westminster. There 
are about 230 sittings. Bisley rubble, with brick 
lining and Bath-stone dressing, are the materials 
used in the church. The nave is 49 ft. 6 in. 
long by 24 ft. wide, and roofed with open 
timbers. The chancel is 40 ft. long by 20 ft. 
6 in. wide. The cornices and brackets support- 
ing the open timber roofs are well carved. 
Mr. Purdy, of Gloucester, was the carver. There 
is a stone reredos, representing the Crucifixion, 
by Mr. Boulton, the figures being in high relief. 
Lady Beauchamp gave the east window, in 
memory of her husband, the founder: it is by 
Hardman, and in its three lights and geometrical 
tracery is represented Christ in glory, adored by 
Thrones, Principalities, and Powers, the angelic 
host playing an instrument of music. In the 
north wall of the chancel are two windows by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, presented by members 
of the Skinner family : Saints Simon, Elizabeth, 
Mary, &c., are depicted. Cathedral glass fills 
the nave windows, and at the top of the west 
wall is a wheel window. Beneath this window, 
and close to the S.W. angle of the building, is a 
large projecting oriel or bay window, opening 
into the church from the sick ward of the 
establishment, and which is so arranged that 
the patients can hear the service in the church 
without the fatigue of going there. This oriel is 
supported by a marble shaft on a bracket, and 
around the base of the window are represented 
the acts of mercy, Christ healing the Sick, &c. 
The chancel arch is supported by marble shafts 
sinking into the wall, and on the western face of 
the stone screen dividing the chancel from the 
nave are sunk panels, with incised figures of 
Temperance, Fortitude, Justice, and Prudence, 
and the screen is enriched with specimens of 
Californian and Belgian marble. The ancient 
Norman font (circular and cylindrical) from the 
old church has been placed on a new base of 
steps at the west end. The church is heated 
with hot water. Both chancel and nave have 
been covered with encaustic tiles, by Mr. God- 
win, of Lugwardine. The spire is crocketed on 
the angles and canopies s0 as to destroy its 


























































on the 9th of August. The hospital is in course The cost of the edifice 
was about 3,000/. It is built of brick, with stone 
dressings. The exterior is very plain, but the 
interior is of brick and stone, with a large pro- 
portion of variegated brickwork in the arching. 
It has a gallery at the west end for children. 
Mr. R. L. Roumieu was the architect, and 
Messrs. Dove, Brothers, were the contractors. 


of erection by Messrs. Nevill & Son, of Coventry. 

Weston Point (Cheshire).—Mr. Pilling, of Bolton, 
contractor, has undertaken to contract for the 
construction of the intended docks at Weston 
Point, which will, it is expected, be proceeded 
with immediately. The cost is estimated at 
about 60,0001. 

Bacup (Lancashire).—The local Board have 
determined upon the erection of a commodious 
market-house, at an estimated cost of 5,000I. 
The plans, prepared by Mr. Brierley, of Black- 
burn, embrace a clock-tower. A complete system 
of sewerage and street improvements, to cost 
about 15,0001., is also being carried out for the 
Board by Mr. Brierley. 

Stockport.—A new bridge is being erected over 
the river Mersey, on the estate of Mr. C. Howard. 
{t is in one arch of 70 ft. span and 15>ft. rise. 
Estimated cost, 2,0001. The contractors are 
Messrs. Thackrah & Pierce, of Stockport. The 
engineer is Mr. Brierley, of Blackburn. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — Plans have been pre- 
pared for the Council by their surveyor, Mr. 
Lamb, for a new police-office, the erection of 
which is estimated to cost 5,000%. The present 


are 400 free sittings. 


high. 

Newland (near Great Malvern). — The new 
church connected with the Beauchamp Alms- 
houses has been consecrated. The site of the 
new foundation is about eight acres, near the old 
timbered church of Newland. 


being open to the south, commanding a near 
view of Malvernrange. A large garden occupies 
the open space of the quadrangle, surrounded by 
terrace-walls. The north and west sides of the 
square consist of the almshouses. The church 
is at the north-east angle; and the east side of 
the square is a covered wooden cloister (tem- 


connecting the church with the residence of the 
chaplain to the establishment ; and there is close 





Manors Police Station is the proposed site. 


by this residence a board-room 35 ft. by 18 ft., 


The towers have only been carried up porch | 


The buildings | 
form three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth | 


outline. The principal entrance to the alms- 
houses is from the north, fronting the Worcester 
road, by an arched gateway. A porter’s lodge 
opens into the gateway, and within the quad- 
rangle on the east side between the gateway and 
the church there are the matron’s apartments, 
with dispensary attached. West from the gate- 
way are the almshouses. The rooms for the 
| single men are in the south wing, for the single 
| women in the north wing, and for families in the 
/west. The rooms for families or married couples 
are similar in plan to the other, with the excep- 
| tion of being a little larger. The entrance-hall 
is open from the quadrangle, with side doors to 
the basement set of rooms, and a staircase 
leading to those above. There is one entrance, 
porch, and yard, for each group of four resi- 
dences, as also a workshop, bakehouse, and wash- 
house, in common. Infirm inmates will live 
down stairs, and the hale ones in the upper 
story. Provision is made for comfortably sup- 
| porting sixteen single persons and eight married 





will that the wife must not be under fifty years 
of age, the age of the husband being fifty-five. 
For each occupant there are a sitting-room, bed- 


porary, but hereafter to be of stone and brick) ‘wa and of these latter it is stipulated in the 
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room, and kitchen, these rooms for the married 
being made rather larger. Mr. Hardwick, of 
London, was the architect, and Mr. O. Estcourt, 
of Gloucester, the contractor. The entire cost 
of the establishment, including the church, 
carvings, reredos, and screens, but excluding the 
furniture for the almshouse people, gas, grates, 
&e., will be nearly 17,0001. 

Cononley (Yorkshire)—The consecration of a 
church and churehyard took place in this village 
on St. James’s-day. The church is a small edi- 
fice, in the geometrical style, and situate on 
rising ground above the village. It is calculated 
to accommodate 220 persons, all free. The 
architect was Mr. F. H. Pownall, of London, and 
the builder Mr. R. Sugden, of Keighley. 








DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Tollesbury (Essex).—The chief stone of a new 
Congregational Chapel has been laid in this 
village. The building, which partakes somewhat 
of the Romanesque in character, will occupy the 
site of the old chapel, and will adjoin the present 
school-room. The building is a parallelogram, 
the internal dimensions being 68 ft. by 37 ft. 
6 in., and 30 ft. in height. In the rear of the 
chapel are the deacons’ and minister's vestries, 
in contiguity with which it is intended to erect 
the minister’s residence. The walls internally 
will be stuccoed with moulded strings and archi- 
volts over doors and windows: the roof timbers 
will be partly visible below a semi-hexagonal 
plastered ceiling. The whole of the timbers, 
benches, and woodwork, will be stained and 


varnished. Externally, the building, which is | 


now 18 feet above the ground, is of yellow stock 
bricks, with red strings and arches: the side 
walls are pierced with six semicircular-headed 
windows, a triplet window on either side form- 
ing the principal features in front. The building 
is designed to accommodate 550 persons, viz.— 
450 on ground-floor, and 100 in end gallery. The 
architect is Mr. C. Pertwee, of Chelmsford, under 
whose superintendence the works are in progress. 
Mr. M. Gardner, of Coggeshall, is the builder. 
The cost of the chapel is estimated at 1,1651., 
and of the house at about 4001. 

Blowwich.—The memorial stone of an enlarge- 
ment of the Wesleyan Chapel, Leamore-lane, has 
been laid. The plans for the e ent were 
prepared by Messrs. 8. & J. Loxton, of Wednes- 
bury, architects ; and Mr. W. Wotton will carry 
out the work. 

Llanelly.—The foundation stone of a new Con- 
gregational Chapel has been laid at Lianelly, by 
Mr. J. Crossley, of Halifax. . The entire cost will 
be 2,0001. The new building will be in form a 
parallelogram, 58 ft. 6 in. long, and 38 ft. wide, 
inside measurement, exclusive of the porches in 
front, and the apex in the rear. The accommo- 
dation at present to be provided on the ground 
floor will be for 366 adults, and in the gallery 
112, besides 60 children, making a total of 538, 
exclusive of space for organ and choir, with 
opportunity for two additional galleries holding 
about 150. The style is Early Decorated, and 


the materials to be used will be furnace-dressed | 
rubble, with Bath stone dressings and occasional | 


bands with Bridgwater grey bricks. 

Great Horton.—The Bethel Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel at Great Horton has become too 
small for the demands upon it, and the founda- 
tion-stone of an addition which is to be made to 
the present building has been formally laid by 
Captain H. J. McCulloch, of York. Instead of a 
trowel a small silver salver was presented to 
Captain McCulloch, as a memorial of the event. 
The plan includes raising the roof, advancing 
the front, making an addition at the back, &c. 
Mr. J. T. Fairbank, of Bradford, is the architect ; 
and when completed the erection will afford pew 
accommodation for about 450 persons. The cost 
of enlargement is estimated at about 8001. 

Bradford. — The foundation-stone of a new 
United Methodist free 1 and schools has 
been laid, in Otley-road. The general plan of 
the building is a paralle m. The internal 
dimensions of the chapel will be 58 ft. by 41 ft., 
and it will seat 3650. The school-room, which is 
under the chapel, will accommodate 200 children. 
There are to be class-rooms, minister’s vestry, 
and chapel-keeper’s apartments. The chapel 
will be lighted from the ceiling with star-lights, 
and heated with hot air on Haydon’s principle. 
The cost of the buildings will be about 1,2501. 
The style is Italian, and the building is arranged 
for future extension. The architect is Mr. 
Thomas Clarke. 
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STAINED GLASS. 


Weston Church, near Bath. — A memorial 
window has just been placed in the chancel of 
Weston Church, in memory of Mr. C. Batsford, 
and his son-in-law, Major-Gen. Home. The eight 
compartments of the window contain figures of 
the four Evangelists, and four other writers of 
the New Testament, under canopies. The win- 
dow was given by Mrs. Batsford and Mrs. Home, 
the widows of the persons commemorated, and 
has been executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. 

St. Thomas's, Radcliffe (Lancashire).—Messrs. 
R. B. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester, have 
completed a stained glass memorial window for 
the chancel of St. Thomas’s New Church, Rad- 
cliffe. It is a five-light window, and in. each 
light there are upper and lower compartments. 
In the upper row, the central and most promi- 
nent figure is that of St. Thomas (as the patron 
saint of the church), refusing to believe the 
statement of the other apostles, that they had 
seen the risen Lord. Beneath this is the scene 
which occurred eight days afterwards. Thomas 
touches with his finger the print of the nails, and 
is no longer faithless, but believing. On the 
right of the doubting Thomas are St. Matthew 
and St. Mark; and on the left, St. Luke and St. 
John. Beneath the Evangelists are Christ in 
the Manger, the Baptism of Christ by John, the 
Last Supper, and the Crucifixion. In the smaller 
compartment above the principal panels are the 
emblems of the Four Evangelists, and family 
arms. The subjects are rendered conventionally. 

Bradford Church.—A stained glass window has 
been placed in the tower. As the whole length 
ofthe church, from east to west, has been thrown 
open, this embellishment adds to the effeet pro- 
duced by the length and numerous arches of the 
church. This window has been inserted by Mr. 
Wim. Wells, of this town, and his sister, Miss 
Wells, to the memory of two sisters ; and con- 
sists (with the exception of the Saviour) of 
female Scriptural personages. The upper or 
tracery part of the window (the stone work of 
which is stiff and monotonous) is filled with 
figures, in two rows. In the upper, beginning 
from the spectator’s left, are Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Mary, Mary Magdalene, and Martha. In 
the lower are Eve, Sarah, Miriam, Hannah, Ruth, 
Naomi, Esther, Joanna, Anna, and Dorcas. The 
window consists of six low and narrow lights. 
Beginning as before from the left, two lights are 
thrown together to make a subject. In the first 


compartment above is the Annunciation, Mary 


in one light, the angel in the other; below, the 
Saviour at the House of Mary and Martha, our 
Lord in one light, the sisters in the other. In 
the right compartment above, are our Lord and 
Mary in the Garden ; and below, the Woman of 
Samaria. In the two middle lights are repre- 
sented the Women at the Tomb. The window 
was done by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne, 
of London. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Aylesford (Kent).—A new Sunday school has 
been opened here, in connexion with the enlarge- 
ment of the Wesleyan chapel, which has been 
extended at the eastern end, so as to give room for 
seventy additional sittings. The school, which is 
built of similar material to the chapel (Kentish 
rag, with Bath stone facings), will accommodate 
about 150 scholars. It adjoins the chapel at the 
eastern end. The whole cost of the new building 
and enlargement of the chapel was 4001. The 
plans were designed by Messrs. Peek & Stephens, 
of Maidstone, and the work has been performed 
by Mr. Norris, the contractor, under the super- 
vision of Mesers. Walter & Harrison, who gave 
their gratuitous services as surveyors. 

Sutton Valence.—The London Clothworkers’ 
Company’s new Grammar School has been 
opened. The company have not only rebuilt, 
but re-endowed, to a great extent, the school 
originated by William Lambe, “citizen and 
clothworker.” Their architect is Mr. Potter. 

Reading.—The chief stone of the Grey Friars’ 
National and Infant Schools, now being erected 
on a site near G Friars’ Church, has been 
laid. The schools will be in the Early Decorated 
style of architecture, and built of flint and stone 
to harmonise with the church. It is intended 
there shall be two schools, one for boys and the 
other for girls, the dimensions being 37 ft. by 
20 ft. The infant school will be 30 ft. long, and 
16 ft. wide; and class-rooms will be con- 
nected with the several schools. Mr. Woodman, 
of Reading, is the architect ; and Messrs. Wheeler 





& Sons are the contractors. 


Northchurch (Herts).—A new National School 
building at Northchurch has been publi 
opened. The school consists of two large school- 
rooms, separated by a movable partition, and 
one large and one small class-room. They are 
designed to accommodate about 150 children. 
There are residences for the master and mis- 
tress, and boys’ and girls’ play-grounds. The 
school buildings are constructed of flint work 
and Bath stone externally, and the residences 
have red and buff facings. There is also a room 
for parochial purposes. In the west window of 
the boys’ room are the arms of Earl Brownlow 
and Mr. Van de Wall. The flooring is of wood 
blocks laid in concrete. The roof is open-tim- 
bered, and plastered between the rafters. The 
cost has been 1,600. 

Chelweston (Northants).—The foundation stone 
of a new school has been laid in Chelveston-cum- 
Caldecott. Mr. E. F. Law, of Northampton, is 
the architect. The schools will accommodate 
about 130 scholars, and a master’s house will be 
attached. The building, which is in the shape 
of a T on the plan, will have an open roof with 
stained timbers, and the windows will be the 
ordinary square-headed ones, with hood mould- 
ings. The schools, when completed, it is esti- 
mated, will cost between 700l. and 8001. The 
site and the whole of the stone have been given 
by Mr. H. C. Wise, a large landowner in the 
parish. 








Pooks Receied. 


A Popular Explanation of ihe System of Land 
Registration wnder Lord Westbury’s Act. By 
Ropert J. ApranamM. Second edition. Lon- 
don : Routledge, 1864. 


A KNOWLEDGE of even the existence of the Land 

i , which is now law, is confined to so 
few, that the author of this pamphlet has con- 
sidered a réswmé of the subject of registration to 
be the best means of conveying the necessary 
information to the many. The process—unlike 
lawyers’ “processes”’—is exceedingly simple 
and expeditious, as well as economical: indeed, 
it is no doubt these very recommendations which 
have hitherto prevented lawyers from enlight- 
ening their landed clients on the subject ; 
more especially since even what is requisite 
can be done without them. To all who are 
impatient of the interminable humbug of the 
old law as to the titles and title-deeds of 
landed property, the Lord Chancellor's ex- 
cellent measure of 1862 gives an opportunity 
of shaking off the incubus at once and for 
ever, by the total disuse of long-winded musty 
title-deeds and the substitution of a brevity 
and completeness of title which adds security 
as well as clearness and economy to the trans- 
fer, mortgage, &c., of landed or house pro- 
perty. ‘“ The deposit of a land certificate,” as 
Mr. Abraham remarks, “ is as good a security as 
the deposit of title-deeds, and better ; because it 
shows the entire condition of the property, while 
deeds can be suppressed,”—yee, or lost, as by 
accident, by burning, or otherwise. The Act 
expressly declares that the mere deposit of a 
land certificate with a person lending money 
shall create an equitable mortgage on the pro- 
perty, and bankers will therefore willingly make 
advances upon a security so perfect in its cha- 
racter. And yet so economical is the process 
that a mortgager may obtain 4,0001. on a regis- 
tered title at an expense of 5I., instead of being 
mulcted to the extent of hundreds of pounds, as 
heretofore. Such an Act, it will thus be seen, 
is calculated to do good; and as it is very 
desirable that it should be known, the public 
are indebted to Mr. Abraham for putting it in 
their power, by a perusal of his pamphlet, to 
inform themselves of the nature of the new 
Land Registry Act. 


VARIORUM, 


“THe Art-StupENT”’ contains an interesting 
view of the cloisters adjoining the Basilica of San 
Paolo fuori le Mure, Rome, from a photograph. 
—Fraser’s Magazine, of the month, contains, 
amongst some interesting papers and very good 
writing, an article on “ Elizabethan Gardening” 
that might be usefully conned by many of our 
readers. The writer deduces that the principles 
regulating Elizabethan gardening were as fol- 
lows :— 


"1. To lay out the in accordance with the do- 
mestic architecture of the Jeo hi viz., in terraces 


and pon lines  octnciante , to harmonise with the ree- 
tan lines of the building, and the long galleries of 
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the interior; and, at the same time, to break up the 
monotony of the straight lines with knots and beds, often 
of intricate patterns ; in like manner as the bay windo 
clustered chimneys, intricate tracery, and ornamen 
bles relieved the straight lines of the ground plot of the 


“2, To plant the beds with mixed flowers, and to let 
the colours so intermingle and blend together, that the 
whole should produce a mosaic of rich indeterminate 
colour ; ever new and ever varying, as the flowers of dif- 
ferent seasons succeeded each other. 

“3. To produce a garden of flowers and shrubs for all 
seasons, to tempt the owner to take pleasure and exercise 
therein at all times.” 

The current number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine is a good one, from the architectural 
point of view, including Notes on the Architec- 
ture of Ireland ; Art applied to Industry, in the 
matter of Furniture; an elaborate paper on 
the Runic Monuments of Denmark, and other 
articles. “A Dictionary of Chemistry,” by 
Henry Watts, B.A. (Longman & Oo.), is fast 
advancing towards a successful completion. The 
last part before us (xviii.) has reached the letter 
L.—Part 3 of the photo-lithographic repro- 
duction of “The First Folio Edition 1623” 
| gps Be in course of publication by Day & 
on, contains the conclusion of “ Much adoe 
about Nothing,” “ Loves Labour’s Lost,” “ A 
Midsommer Night’s Dreame,” and the com- 
mencement of “The Merchant of Venice.” The 
price that was lately given for an original first 
folio edition may serve to increase the interest 
f elt in this fac-simile. “ Bird’s-eye Views of 
English Joint-Stock Banking,” by Examiner. 
No. 1. July, 1864. London: Mann, Cornhill. It 
is well the public should know a little more as to 
the nature of joint-stock banks than they yet do, 
although the opposition which they met with on 
their first introduction, in 1833, has long since 
declined. The pamphlet under notice supplies | 
the desideratum, and also shows the real nature | 
of the position of the Bank of England with | 
relation to other banks. Some persons imagine | 
the Bank of England to be a national institution, | 
for the transactions of which the country is | 
security. This is a very erroneous view. It is. 
true that the Bank of England holds an excep- | 
tional position with respect to the Government. | 
This arises from the fact that she has made 
advances from time to time to the country, for | 
national purposes, which amount altogether to 
11,015,1001., in consideration of which she is the | 
banker of the Government. She always holds a 
large amount of Government deposits. She 
receives the public revenue, and pays dividends 
on the national debt. But, besides Government 
transactions, the Bank of England does business 
with the general public. She receives deposits, 
grants loans, and discounts, like other joint- 











Sr. Perex’s, Croypon.—The spire and por- 
tions of the interior of the Church of St. Peter, 
at Croydon, were destroyed by fire on Tuesday 
night. The carelessness of some workmen who 
were repairing the spire is considered the source 
of the mischief. 


INTERNATIONAL ConcRrEss oF SociaL SCIENCE. 
The International Congress for the Promotion of 
Social Seience, which held its session at Ghent 
in 1868, has decided to meet at Amsterdam this 
year in September. The King has been pleased 
to place the Royal Palace of that city at the 
disposal of the congress for its sittings. 


Tue ArcH#£oLocy or Inpia.—Recent letters 
from Nagpore state that the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, having been struck 
with the extent and richness of the archeolo- 
gical remains scattered throughout his satrapy, 
has founded an antiquarian society, which it is 
proposed to affiliate to the Asiatic Society in 
Bengal, in the same way as a somewhat similar 
society was formed a short time ago in the 
Punjab. 


Discovery or A Roman BripGE oN THE TYNE- 
Mr. William Coulson, who some time ago dis- 
covered the mason-work of the approach to the 
Roman bridge across the North Tyne, on the 
bank opposite to the Chesters, has just succeeded 
in discovering the entrance on the north bank of 
the Tyne of another Roman bridge, by which 
the Watling-street crossed the river, a little to 
|the west of Corbridge. The position of this 
_ bridge, hitherto laid down on maps hypotheti- 
| cally only, is thus fully determined, the entrance 
‘on the southern bank having been previously 
| known. 





Fatat Accipent with a Crsspoot.—A shock- 
ing accident has occurred at Gravesend, involving 
the loss of three lives. Two men were emptying 
a cesspool in Passenger’s-court, West-street. One 
had been down but a few minutes when he was 
seen to fall off the ladder. His son volunteered 
to go down the hole, but another person, who had 
had more experience, did so, when the gas ren- 
dered him also insensible. A sergeant of police 
then rashly descended and also fell insensible. 


| All three were killed. A police clerk then dis- 


charged into the cesspool a fire ennihilator, 
which, it is said, expelled the foul air, and the 
bodies were then speedily recovered. 


WIDENING OF CURSITOR-STREET.—At a meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, the follow- 
ing resolution was :—“ That the Board 
do contribute one-third of the cost of effecting a 
public improvement, to be carried out by the 


stock banks. She allows no interest on deposits, joint committee of inhabitants of St. Andrew, 
nor does she permit accounts to be overdrawn. ‘Holborn-above-Bars, and Liberty of the Rolls, by 


Customers, therefore, obtain more favourable 

terms for business at other banks. The London | 
and Westminster Bank holds 15} millions as 

deposits, and pays its shareholders 30 per cent. | 
dividend per annum on one million of paid-up | 
capital. The Union Bank of London holds 16} | 
millions as deposits, and pays its shareholders 15 | 
percent. per annum on 750,0001. of paid-up capital. | 
The Bank of England holds 12} millions of deposits 

{exclusive of Government monies), and pays its 

shareholders 9 per cent. dividend per annum on 

144 millions of capital. The importance of 

branches in connexion with joint-stock banks, 

for mutual support under difficulties of local 

position, is pointed out in the pamphlet, together 

with a general view of the whole question. 








Miscellanen. 


British ARCHZOLOGICAL Association. — The 
members of this Association are holding a most 
successful Congress in Ipswich and the sur- 
rounding towns. We will give an account in 
our next. 


Lonpon AND County Bankinc Company.—If 
6 per cent. for the half year and a bonus of 10 
per cent. mean anything, it may be worth while 
to look to the report of this company, published 
in our advertising columns. 


Mr. Louis Drsances.—Some years ago, Mr. 
Louis W. Desanges, the well-known artist, exe- 
cuted for the Town Hall at Nice, an equestrian 
portrait of his Majesty Victor Emanuel. By a 
royal decree, dated July 30 last, the king has 
conferred upon the artist the cross and title of 
Knight of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, and the 
decree and decoration have been transmitted to 
London through the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
at Turin, 





the widening of Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 
as shown upon the plan marked C, submitted to 
the committee, at an estimated cost of 2,7901. ; 
such contribution not to exceed 9301., and that 
such amount be paid to the said committee, on a 
certificate from the architect of this Board of the 
completion of the work.” The Holborn District 
Board of Works, on the 18th ult., agreed to con- 
tribute 5001., and the Public Chambers’ Com- 
pany, 9307. There now remain only 4301. to 
make up the 2,7901. required, and it is hoped 
that the Strand District Board of Works will 
contribute 2501. of that sum. 


THE DECORATION OF WESTMINSTER PALACE.— 
The report of the commission appointed to con- 
sider the agreements with the artists engaged 
on the wall-paintings of Westminster Palace has 
been printed. The commission think a further 
sum of 3,0001., in addition to the 3,0001. he has 
already received, should be paid to Mr. Herbert 
for his “ Moses,’ &c., and that the contract as 
to the remaining eight pictures should be can- 
celled, and a new contract entered into. They 
recommend that Mr. Maclise should receive 
10,0001. in all for his two paintings already 
finished, instead of 7,0001., the sum agreed upon, 
the contract for the remainder to be cancelled, 
and a new contract entered into. Messrs. Cope 
& Ward had eight pictures each to execute for 
6001. each. Mr. Cope has completed six, and 
Mr. Ward five. They are recommended to com- 
plete the remainder with all convenient speed, 
and that they be paid 1001 additional for each 
picture. Mr. Dyce’s work was left incomplete at 
his death, and the commission do not think the 
state of things calls for further interference. 
The commission express the opinion that im 
future there should be no deviation from the 
contract entered into, believing that nothing 
would more effectually discourage the country 
from giving important commissions to artists. 


PROGRESS IN THE East.—The King of Ava has 
granted a perpetual concession for railways, 
telegraphs, and collieries in Burmah. 


A New Discovery ww Scorrish Muneratoey. 
The men employed at the old red sandstone 
quarry, at Wester Bardrill, observed a soft 
whiteish substance in veins traversing the upper 
portion of the rock. This substance turns out, 
it seems, to be meerschaum or keffekil. 


DeatH oF A Frencu Scutrror.—The journals 
announce the death of M. Aristide Hasson, 
statuary, aged 61. The deceased was a pupil of 
David (d’Angers). His principal works in Paris 
are the statues of Bailly and Voltaire, in the 
facade of the Hétel de Ville; Summer and 
Winter, two colossal figures in one of the foun- 
tains of the Place de la Concorde; and the 
statue of St. Bernard, at the Madeleine. 


THe New Opera Hovse, Parts.—A commis- 
sion of twelve engineers, scene painters, archi- 
tects, &c., presided over by a member of the 
French Institute, has been appointed to examine 
the improvements to be introduced into the 
machinery and decorations of the new Opera 
House in Paris. 


Water Suprty ror Vrenna.—A stupendous 
aqueduct for the convenience of the Viennese is 
about to be commenced. Starting from the foot 
of the Semmering, the aqueduct will be con- 
structed at a height of 250 ft., and will convey 
to Vienna—a distance of 12 miles—a pure and 
continuous stream of water. This desirable 
undertaking will require several years to com- 
plete; the estimated cost being more than 4 
million and a half sterling. 


MerropoiitaN Hovseress Poor-Law Act.— 
The new Act to make provision for distributing 
the charge of relief of certain classes of poor 





persons over the whole of the metropolis has 
been issued. After the 29th of September the 
guardians of parishes ur unions in the metropo- 
lis may keep account of the relief afforded daily 
in food and articles to the houseless, from eight 
o’clock in the evening till eight o'clock in the 
morning ; and, on a certificate of the Poor-law 
auditors and of the Poor-law Board, that proper 
wards had been provided, obtain payment from 
the Metropolitan Board of Works out of their 
general fund. Guardians may provide proper 
vagrant wards and casual wards, and be reim- 
bursed the outlay under this Act. The new law 
is not to apply to any expenditure for relief re- 
ceived after Ladyday, 1865. The Act is to be 
cited as “The Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act, 
1864.” 


ImpROvVED DWELLINGS FOR THE WORKING 
CiassEs.—A meeting of the company recently 
formed for the purpose of erecting dwellings for 
the labouring classes in various parts of the 
metropolis, and of which Lord Stanley is chair- 
man, was lately held at the Mansion Honse, 
Mr. Alderman Waterlow, the deputy chairman, 
presiding. The report for the half-year just 
ended stated that the subscribed capital of the 
company amounted to 30,0001., in 300 shares of 
1001. each. Three calls of 101. per share had 
been paid, and 2,910l. remained in advance of 
future calls. 7391. odd had been paid in com- 
pletion of the purchase of freehold property in 

i Wells, and an agreement had been 
entered into for a lease of a large plot of ground 
in Old St. Pancras-road, close to the Great 
Northern Railway station at King’s Cross, which 
will be large enough for five blocks of buildings 
similar to those being erected at Wapping and 
Southwark, each of which provides accommoda- 
tion for twenty families— ten having three 
rooms and washhouses, and ten two rooms and 
washhouses each. The buildings already con- 
tracted for are being proceeded with in a satis- 
factory manner, and they will be probably ready 
for occupation about Christmas. It is proposed 
to expend 3,2001. in improved dwellings in Red- 
cross-street, Southwark, for sixteen families, with 
two shops and basements, at a gross rental of 
4401.; 7,2001. in Brewhouse-lane, Wapping, for 
sixty families, at a gross rental of 8501. ; 14,200/. 
in Old St. Pancras-road, for 100 families, at a 
gross rental of 1,602/.; and 3,2301. in King’s- 
cross-road, Bagnigge Wells, for twenty families, 
3821. Notwithstanding the increased cost of the 
buildings, consequent upon the high price of 
bricks and the great demand for labour, the 
directors have undiminished confidence in the 
success of the enterprise. Numerous applic 
tions for the dwellings have already been re- 
ceived, although the buildings are not yet roofed 
in. The report was unanimously adopted. 
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MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL ToWER.—The corner 
stone of the new tower of the Manchester Cathe- 
dral has been laid, with suitable ceremonial, by 
the Bishop of Manchester. 


CLERKENWELL Friower Snow. — The third 
annual exhibition of plants and flowers, grown 
by the Ragged-school children and working 
classes of the parish of Clerkenwell, took place 
on Wednesday and Thursday in last week, at the 
Lamb and Flag Ragged-schools, Lamb-court, 
Clerkenwell-green. The prizes were divided into 
eight classes. The exhibition opened at twelve 
o’clock, and was visited during the day by a 
great number of persons, who much admired 
the taste with which it had been got up. The 
prizes varied from 5s. to 4d. There were 265 
plants, and 90 exhibitors. The number of prizes 
awarded was 38. Among the chief objects of 
interest, and to the exhibitors of which two of 
the highest prizes were allotted, were some 
potatoes that had been grown in a tub, and 
also some French beans which had been reared 
in a box, by twoof the children belonging to the 
schools. 


Essex ArcH.£OLOGICAL Soctety.—The twelfth 
annual meeting of this Society was held at 
Thaxted, when between fifty and sixty members, 
besides other gentlemen and many ladies, went 
to Horeham Hall, the residence of Mr. F. G. 
West. Mr. T. B. Western presided as chairman. 
The report was read, congratulating the mem- 
bers on the continued prosperity of the Society, 


Rev. H. D. Blanchard, Middleton-on-the-Wold. 
Joseph Wright, architect :— i 
TRI eer vee £335 15 0 j 





which numbered about 160 members. Mr. West 
read a paper on Horeham Hall; the Rev. G. 


For building parso 


house, Lorrimore-square, for 
Rev. = Goring. Mr. 


. Jarvis, architect :— 
£1,658 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 








For the erection of workshops, &c., at Deptford, for 














the Granite and Hardstone Working Company. Mr. H. 

H, Collins, architect. Goatees supplied :— 
Sharpington & Cole.............. .+. £2,679 0 0 
Brass .........+ hills Getok bdtnevgdenediee 2,580 0 0 
PE secvoisevsarenees 00 
Macey .......  sieaioidae 00 
Hill & Keddle ........ 00 
Newman & Mann 0 0 
King & Sons ...........ssercsscesvesess 00 

For sundry alterations, &c., at Crown-street, Finsbury, 

for Mr. A.Sion. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 
MRE |. csc cisndancanrvenesancciweensenioes £7 
Eaton & Chapman 
OID si sssdescicccstasevesocexnaskeccomssese 

s For painting and repairs to the Marylebone Court- 

ouse :— 

Ransom & Son ceses.ssccsseeeeenes vos. £209 0 O 
DA © innckspvineeeainisosinns 282 0 0 
Aldred & Doulton 280 0 0 
Southall & Watson 275 0 0 
Wilkinson & Co. 273 14 0 
Creswell ........... 271 0 0 
Smith & Roberts 243 00 
Gribble ........... 180 0 0 
SII iii citstapccsnscanabasvemmtenanah 165 0 0 








For enlargement of farmhouse and premises, for = 
¥ 


Hewson (accepted) 335 0 0 





E. Symonds one on Thaxted ; the Rev. B. Lodge | tions in the bricklayer’s work and mason’s work :— 


one entitled “ Some Account of an early MS. 
‘ Translation of Palladius on Husbondrie,’ in the 
Library of Colchester Castle ;” a lady member, 
Miss Fry, of East Ham, a near relative of the 
celebrated Mrs. Fry, one entitled “ Notes on 
Rainham Church ;’ and the Rev. J. M. Jephson 
one entitled “ Some Additions to the Glossary of 
Essex.” The party then went to Tilty and in- 
spected the Abbey ruins, and the Rev. Mr. Spur- 
rell made some remarks on the Abbey Church. 
The company then returned to Thaxted Church, 
where the Rev. G. E. Symonds read a paper on 
the edifice. Dinner was partaken of at the Sun 
Inn by about forty of the company. 


Tue Society or Woop-carvers, — The gene- 
ral report of this society for the year ending July 
7th, 1864, has been issued. It alludes to the | 
very prosperous condition of the art during the | 
past year, and says,—“The flourishing state of 
wood carving may in some measure be attributed | 
to the increased taste for works of a decorative | 
character, arising from the Exhibition of 1862, | 
and the decided beneficial influence exercised | 
upon the public taste by such very valuable in- | 





stitutions as the Society of Arts, the Kensington | 
Museum, and the Architectural Museum: ‘also 
to the strenuous efforts now being made to ele- | 
vate the condition of the art workman by incul- | 
cating a true and healthy appreciation of art 
work, regarding which wood-carvers have yet | 
much to learn, and will require much patient 
study and perseverance in order to enable them 
to take their place, as they should do, in the | 
front rank of the art workmen of our country. | 
The increased demand for stone carving has 
done much towards making wood-carvers busy, 
several of our members having transferred their 
services to that branch of the profession through | 
the great demand for stone carving, a very large 





order being now in hand for the new Foreign | 
Office, which will occupy 'to| 
complete.” 

TEN DEBS. 


For building seven three-story houses and shops, in th 
Humberstone-road, Cadeosiae, ter Mr. W. F. Dianiey. 
——— 7 mere Mr. Francis E. Drake, architect. 

sive of plumbing, smiths’ k, i 4 
pom wie Penk Lt - g, work, ironmongery, and 


Glover 


ecooososoo 





eoooece 





For new farm buildings, at Fishley Hall, N 
John B. Pearce, —_e orfolk, 


Brown & Bailey ..............s:s00000-: £888 0 0 
CEES TOD oiisicosenscnsnhisiniovnc’ 798 0 0 
SPEAR? BE 714 0 0 
Parker & Wright (accepted) ...... 710 0 0 





For rebuilding a mil) and factory, after a fire, George- 
= Grosvenor-square, Mr, G. H, Simmonds, archi- 


Es ASCO Mer £3,688 0 0 


Mr. E. — architect :— 


| Church-street, Shoreditch. 
architects. Quantities suppli 


lebone, for Mr. James Rowe. 
architect. The quantities were supplied :— 
Fi F 


Reynand, brick and plaster 






Waller, mason .................+.+ 135 15 0 
Allman, carpenter and joiner 335 0 0 
Wilde & Sons, slaters........ a 2610 0 
Young & Poole, ironfounders...... 4910 0 
Gouldesborough, plumber, glazier, 

gasfitter, and painter's work ... 4210 0 





For St. Martin’s Church and parsonage, Kentish Town. 








| I 
j H 


| (Vol. I. New Edit 


For the erection of a Primitive Methodist Chapel, with | 
school and class-rooms, at Hornsea. Mr. Joseph Wright, 
| architect. The following are accepted, with some altera- | 


£151 0 0 





SUE duc cnucnsansvascceshpedbbbsansruncouees £8,469 0 0 
Jackson & Shawe..............0000068 7,807 0 0 
etn Be TOR incisor daieecscatavscnncinae 7,770 0 0 
Dove, Brothers.......cse.ccsrcssccosess Fy 0 0 

For race - stand for the Alexandra Park. Messrs. 
Clarke & Holland, architects :— 

Piper and Wheeler... 0 0 } 
Sharpington & Cole ... 00 | 
Dove, Brothers ............ 00 i 
Wig ee8 Be BOGS  .narcevssicsceserscess 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw.,.................008 00 








For erecting 
Messrs. Mathews & Son, 


Dennis £1,998 0 0 
Forrest 1,986 

Hig 1,800 0 0 
Tul 1,760 0 0 








| For the erection of new house, at Odsey Park, Ashwell, | 


Herts, for Mr. Herbert Fordham. Mr. Bates, archi- 


tect :— 
| CRUE. dcnndcsecevicaseonssicenceveseres £2,109 0 0 
OLE LE LG LOE TE OAD 2,055 0 0 
Twelvetrees (accepted) ............ 1,974 0 0 


High-strect, St. Mary- 
Mr. Charles Bradley, 


For rebuilding Nos. 65 and 66, 


DUEL ccaavrasensioasaadesteeessubieueanaehg ,150 0 0 
TEWOOG isin ie aictitioveisniscicesine 2,027°0 0 
UOT Sci icscicdovvucnieiccdvcenspsanetes 1,900 0 0 
BiB WI ooiccd sens cctsienensenssdoees 1,900 0 0 
Trasey © OO. 00s; -cocoenestaceseoses 1,857 0 0 
Mills & Son (accepted) ........... s 1,805 0 0 


ERSPECTIVES, GEOMETRICAL and 
i other DRAWINGS, 


remises on the site of 141 and 142, | 


ied by Mr. F.G. Widdows :— 


| both irun and lead. No one need 
ti; 4 jal Good 


Early in July, 
PRIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


Portraits ueen Elizabeth een of Beauty. Can be had 
GRATIS at the Drapers’ in the Kingdom, or = . Fd 





Jus' ished, free, 
T WEEDIE’S HANDY-BOOK for 

INVENTORS and PATENTEES. Contents :—British Patents 
—How to Obtain a Patent—The Titl— The tions—The 


‘ariation Thereof— - 
visional Specification — Com ion — Letters Patent— 
Assigoment—License. London : W. TWEEDIE, 337, 


WEALE SERIES. New 


Edition, price Is, 

UBULAR and other IRON GIRDER 
BRIDGES, particularly descr: the Britannia and Conway 
Ta Bridges ; with a Sketch of Iron Bridges, and Illustrations of 

the Application of malieable Iron to the Art of Bridge Building. 
By G. DRYSDALE DEMP8BY, C.E. Author of a Treatise on the 
“ Drainage of Districts and Lands” and on the “ e and 
Sewage of Towns and Buildings,” &c. 


With Wood wy: g 
London: VIRTUE, BROTHERS, & CO. 1, Amen-corner. 
WEALE SERIES. Seventh Edition, 


RUDIMENTARY TREATISE on the 


STEAM ENGINE : for the Use of Beginners. 
By Dr, LARDNER, Editor of “‘ The Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
With Wood Engravi 
London : VIRTUE, BROTHERS, & CO. 1, Amen-corver, 

Of whom may be had a complete of the Weale Series, in- 
cluding Books on Building and Architecture, Machinery and Engi- 
neering, Civil Engineering, &c. 

NEW EDITION OF MR. FAIRBAIRN’S WORK ON IRON, 
n 1 vol. 8vo. with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcu' I 


ite, price lés. 
E APPLICATION of CAST and 
WROUGHT IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. 
By W. FAIRBAIEN, CE, F.R.8. &c President of the Manche.ter 
Lit. and Philos. Soc. 
Third Edition, greatly enlarged ; including a short Treatise ou 


Ww ht-lron Bri 
lso by Mr. FAIRBAIRN, in 2 vols. 8v0. price 16s. erch, 
TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK 
ion). 
USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS, 
2 vols. 10a, 6d. each. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, 12mo. DEI bound in cloth, price 4s. (postage 43, 
YHE BUILD R’S and CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK wood’s formerly Weale’s) for )864, re- 
vised by G. R. BURN Esq. C.E. This book is the universally recog- 
nised arbitrator in the settlement of disputed accounts. Not being 
printed from stereotype plates year after year, as is the case with 
other books of the kind, errors are not perpetuated, and the oppor- 
tonity is taken in every reprint to introduce current prices and other 


London : LOCKWOOD & CO. 7 Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


New Work, 
HRISTIAN MEMORIALS. In Twelve 
J Parts, 3s. 6d. each ; or, bound to match Vols. 1 and 2, 48 plates 
— 4 ag emmy 


By 
Part I. will be ready Augus' Prospectus sent to order, by post. 
Publishers, ATCHLEY & CO, 106, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 





























MESSRS. LAKE & HOPKINSON, 
RCHITECTS and CONSULTING 


SURVEYORS. 
Quantities of Artiticers’ Work accurately taken. 
Office, No. 1, ADELAIDE-PLACE, LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 





MADE and COLOURED by the Advertiser, from rough Sketches or 
otherwise. 
ADDRESS, C. 70, CAMBERWELL NEW-ROAD, 8. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
OLAMORE & BULLOCK, 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
30, REGENT STREEI, WATERLOO PLACE, 8. W. 








PPRENTICE WANTED to the 
| PLUMBING, &c. A small premium and good references 
required.— Address, X. Mr. Deeks, 22, Market street, Muy fair, 


ECORATIVE ARTIST WANTED, who 

can paint Arabesque ornament and flowers in a sup’ ior style, 

anu who is competent also to design and draw ornament full size, A 
liberal salary given —Apply, by letter only, addressed to Mr. C. 





| No. 14, Wigmore-street, W. 





OINERS WANTED, at Messrs. ROGERS 


i & BOOTH’S, Clarence-square, Gosport. 
UT-DOOR HAND.—WANTED, a 
thoroughly practical and steady Man, accustomed to tixing 
deep well pumps, &, laying mains and hot and cold water services, 
apply who cannot give satisfactory 


wages and constant eznployiment to 




















TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





J.J. W.—Mr. MeC.—C. B. A. — F. R. W.— W. G.—J, B.—D,—J. W. 


some ycars to L. M. H.—W. 8. A. (We bave already mentioned the invention 
| 


| more than once).—Art-Lover.—R. L, B.—B. K.—H. C, T.—G. R.—Old 
| Oak (the ‘ Bed of Ware” has been engraved).—C. B.—Messrr. L. & 


L, 
W. W.-N. R—E. W. C.—T. H.—W. & Y. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 


| 
| the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication, W 
— 











(ADVERTISEMENT. } 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
farnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 


Ludgate-bill, E.C, Established 1749, 


r and 
a suitable person.—Apply, by letter only, to A. B. Uffice of “ The 
| Builder.” 


TO PLASTERERS, &e. 
| ((PHREE or FOUR Good HANDS can 





obtain WORK, <n application to GLENN, BROTHERS, Wel- 
lington-plsce, Liverpool-road, Islington. 


IME-KEEPER WANTED, on a large 
i City job. Unexceptionable references rejuired from previous 
| employ.— Address, with fuil particulars and terms, to PF, G. care of 
| Mr, Felgate, 101, Curtain-road, Shoreditch E ©. 


| 

ANTED, a BUILDER'S CLERK.— 
Address to A. B. 164, Culford-rosd, Kingsland, stating 
Also a WORKING FOREMAN of CAR 








| terms, reterences, &c. 
| PENTERS. 


| YA7ANTED, a MARBLE-POLISHER and 
j a KENTISH-RAG LAYER — Apply, by letter, stating 
we. o & Mr. COX, No. 6, Canterbury-:errace, Lorrimore-square, 


TO ASSISTANTS. 
W ANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT, 
who must be a first-rate draughtsman, practically acquainted 
with construction, and of not less age than 30 years. Also an 
ASSISTANT, a good draughtsman, and well acquainted with baild- 
ing accounts, &c.— Address, stating age, salary, reference, and quali- 
fication, to ARCHITECT, 8, Birchiu-lane, E.C. 
TO PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, a PLUMBER. Must have a 


good recommendation as to ability and trustworthiness. 
One that can fill up bis time jobbivg will be preferred. Wages 7s. 
constant to a suitable 


FasSsitcu a BON, Bulliers,ac: Uswidge 
Wess. * first-class OAK-GRAINER. 
y 


BARCLAY, 69, Arlington-street, Moruington- 
| crescent, NW. 


























